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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THE most sensational event of the past month was the Jingo 
demonstration of President Calvin Coolidge on Armistice 
be Day, of which circumstances combined to 
a Armistice enhance the importance. In some respects it 
ation a . 
vividly recalled the bellicose pronouncements 
with which Kaiser Wilhelm II was wont to electrify the 
Civilized World in the spacious days when “the future of 
Germany lay upon the water” and the Mailed Fist was a 
name to conjure with from China to Peru. Indeed, the 
President’s outburst was more striking because his Imperial 
predecessor’s “ indiscretions ” could always be to some extent 
discounted as the unpremeditated utterances of a creature 
of impulse. Not so Mr. Coolidge, who is slow and deliberate 
in his methods and had long been storing up the stock of, 
spleen he unloosed on an astonished universe, and, in order 
that none of it might be lost upon those for whom it was 
designed, the State Department had been instructed to cable 
the text abroad, and thus enable all and sundry toshare the 
satisfaction that this manifesto has caused from New York 
to San Francisco. Three other circumstances accentuated 
its significance. In the first place, the Allied and Associated 
Powers in this Hemisphere had celebrated the Armistice in 
a singularly unprovocative, not to say humble, manner, the 
uppermost idea everywhere being a passionate desire to 
avoid any repetition of the catastrophe, together with a 
reverential regard for the memory of those who had made 
the supreme sacrifice in order to save their country from 
enslavement. There was no disposition to exasperate other 
nations. The contrast between the tone of the sermons and 
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speeches abroad and President Coolidge’s flamboyant allo- 
cution to the American Legion in Washington was so marked 
as to be almost grotesque. Another circumstance no less 
suggestive was that as the Presidential Election had just 
concluded in a blaze of glory for the Republican Party, of 
which Mr. Coolidge is the Leader, and in the signal triumph 
of his nominee, Mr. Herbert Hoover, there was not the 
excuse that is frequently made for American “ tail-twist- 
ing,” namely, that it was necessary in order to catch votes. 
All, and more than all, the necessary votes had just been 
caught for the Administration, and the continuance of 
Republican Policy was assured by the resounding verdict of 
the American people. Yet more astonishing was the fact 
that the Coolidge Government had recently invited over sixty 
other Governments to sign, seal, and deliver a Treaty 
solemnly “renouncing war as an instrument of national 
policy,” which in the eyes of the Armistice orator of the 
United States scarcely attains the dignity of “‘a scrap of 
paper.” Mr. Coolidge is an ardent apostle of the “ Big 
Stick.” 


TuatT this bolt from the blue sky of Washington has caused 
doubt, hesitation, and pain in official and unofficial circles 
abroad goes without saying. Foreign statesmen 
have little knowledge and less understanding of 
American politics and American politicians, the most igno- 
rant being perhaps our noble selves, who are hypnotized by 
the legend of “ the English-speaking nations.” This beguiles 
us into conceiving a totally different United States to that 
which actually exists. The reader need only compare the 
attitude of Responsible Statesmen on this side of the 
Atlantic towards the Great Republic with the tone of 
Practical Politicians in and around Washington towards 
Europe in general and England in particular in order to 
appreciate the lack of mutuality. A similar remark applies 
to the British Press, which, though somewhat addicted to 
lecturing other nations and putting them wise in their own 
affairs, is so effusive towards the United States as to be 
almost abject—in fact, many of our able editors are more 


Et tu, Brute! 
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American than many Americans under the same amiable illu- 
sion that animated some of them vis-d-vis Germany in pre-war 
days, namely, that if they are “nice and kind” to the United 
States the latter will reciprocate. Journalists and poli- 
ticians are only too ready to assume that in any difference 
between the London and Washington Government, Downing 
Street must be in the wrong because the White House is, 
ex hypothest, always in the right. They have now had “a 
facer”’ straight from the shoulder which has knocked them 
endways, and several of our contemporaries are still gasping 
in the gutter at the time of writing, feebly murmuring Zt tu, 
Brute! Another school of thought that was knocked between 
wind and water when Mr. Coolidge let himself go and told 
benighted heathens what he thinks of them were our 
League of Nations enthusiasts, who had hailed the President 
who sent Mr. Kellogg abroad to collect signatories for the 
Peace Pact as one of themselves and the Renunciation of 
War as a document worthy to be mentioned in the same 
breath as the Holy Covenant. Mr. Coolidge was accordingly 
exalted among the elect as a worthy disciple of President 
Woodrow Wilson—a compliment that he appreciated so 
little that he may have deemed it advisable to give vocal 
evidence that he was nothing of the kind. : 
WE can discuss the Presidential manifesto without resent- 
ment, because we believe that on the whole and in the long 

run it is calculated to do more good than harm. 
ie Gent We can make allowance for the irritation of 

those contemporaries who object to having 
another Fool’s Paradise disturbed, and whether they like it 
or not we are all the better for discarding illusions and seeing 
things as they really are rather than as we would have them 
be. Captain Mahan, a great American with a warm admira- 
tion for Great Britain, to whose history he was an invaluable 
contributor, and whose name will ever be honoured on 
this side of the Atlantic, gave the present writer the key to 
Anglo-American relations many years ago. Though we have 
mentioned his sagacious counsel more than once, we have 
been singularly unsuccessful in persuading our confréres to 
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act onit. What the distinguished author of those classics on 
The Influence of Sea Power on History substantially said of 
the United States and Great Britain was: “ If only our two 
countries would consent to regard each other as foreign 
nations and not expect too much of one another they would 
be on much better terms than they are.” But our public 
men and gushing newspapers would not have it. They 
prefer to regard the United States as the political twin of 
Great Britain, who must necessarily think and act as we do 
at any serious international crisis. Not only is there no 
foundation for this assumption, the two nations being 
fundamentally dissimilar, but its iteration and reiteration 
produce chronic irritation across the Atlantic, where the 
sentiment is not even regarded as sincere. London is con- 
tinually anticipating and advertising the “‘ co-operation ”’ of 
Washington that practically never materializes. Each dis- 
appointment is elaborately explained away and followed by 
a renewal of optimism which shares the same fate. In 
support of this thesis of “the English-speaking nations,” 
correspondents on the other side are encouraged to ignore 
every antagonistic element, to minimize every hostile move- 
ment of opinion, to regularly ‘“‘ play up” to the fable with 
which the postprandial orators of the Pilgrims’ Society, the 
English-speaking Union, and the Sulgrave Institute regale 
one another and their audiences. 


Tuvs the real trend of American sentiment—which was any- 
thing but pro-Ally during the first two years of the Great 

War—was sedulously concealed from the 
Bovey-Man British public by the British Press, and her 

tardy intervention (which we owe exclusively 
to the ineptitude of the Great German General Staff, which 
interpreted President Wilson’s boast of being ‘‘ too proud to 
fight” as meaning that any liberties might be taken with 
American interests) was treated as the ‘‘ manifest destiny ” 
of the junior branch of our race when “ the Mother Country ” 
was in difficulties! President Wilson’s policy before and 
during the Paris Peace Conference should have opened 
English eyes, but there are none so blind as those who will 
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not see. He certainly did his best to explode the absurdity 
that the United States had rallied to the Allied cause out of 
affection for Great Britain. Then we had the rise and fall 
of the League of Nations to complete our education. The 
Covenant was rejected by the United States Senate and con- 
temptuously repudiated by the American people, mainly 
because British Politicians and British journalists were over- 
zealous on its behalf. Had we been “agin” the League it 
would have provoked a furore of enthusiasm throughout the 
States, and no power on earth could have kept American 
politicians away from Geneva. But as we were “for it,” 
the Americans were “agin” it and denounced it as “ the 
Smuts—Cecil plan to entangle U.S.A. in European affairs 
and make our Government the satellite of Great Britain.” 
To grasp that John Bull is the bogey-man of Uncle Sam is 
the beginning of wisdom in Anglo-American affairs. Let us 
therefore not be ungrateful to President Coolidge for clearing 
the air and affording us another chance of facing realities, 
however unpalatable these may be to the many false prophets 
who have unwittingly bamboozled the British people because 
they were themselves bamboozled by their own hallucination. 


WeE have no means of knowing whether President-Elect 
Hoover was privy to the pronouncement of his Chief. There 
“ Pilgrims” is, however, every reason to believe that his 

views on Foreign Affairs are identical with 
those of Mr. Coolidge. That he had not seen the text of 
this carefully composed essay, as apprehensive correspondents 
living in New York are anxious to impress upon us, may or 
may not be true. In any case, it is immaterial. The 
President would not have spoken as he did had he thought 
he was “ queering the pitch” for his successor, and as both 
statesmen have sat in the same Cabinet for several years, 
we may be sure Mr. Hoover was delighted to have Republican 
World Policy so lucidly and forcibly expounded and the flag 
of the Big Navy hoisted over the White House. The 
incoming Administration stands to acquire reflected glory 
from Mr. Coolidge’s Armistice eloquence, which had an 
instantaneous and immense popular success. The one con- 
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spicuous Republican who may possibly have had his nose put 
out of joint by this “‘ shirt-sleeves ”’ diplomacy is the Secretary 
of State, Mr. Kellogg, whose fame as a Peace Lord is over- 
shadowed by his War Lord. But Mr. Kellogg is too shrewd 
to imagine that the Senate would ratify the much-signed 
Multiple Treaty until all the stuffing had been knocked out 
of it. The subject was barely mentioned throughout the 
recent Presidential Election, being regarded as a dead- 
letter by both Political Parties. Consequently the proposal 
of the Pilgrims’ Society of London to hold a banquet on 
December 5th to celebrate the signature of the Peace Pact 
will strike many people as even more egregious than other 
functions of a body that rarely stops to think. It is indeed 
a blunder worthy of the Bourbons, who were said to have 
learnt nothing and forgotten nothing. The only conceivable 
effect of such a demonstration at this juncture must be to 
increase Senatorial suspicion of the Treaty which is already 
regarded as the usual “trap.” From this point of view it 
might be argued that the Banquet should proceed, as the 
bottom has already been knocked out of the Peace Pact and 
therefore it does not matter whether it be accepted or 
rejected by the Senate. But as a matter of national self- 
respect, to hold an Anglo-American function to celebrate 
another Anglo-American fiasco is a deplorable because 
humiliating episode. 


Mr. CooLipGE opened his famous speech by reminding his 
auditors of the American Legion that, manifold as were the 
blessings of peace, we should never forget 
that ‘“‘all the rights we now possess, the 
peace we now enjoy, had been procured for 
us by a long series of sacrifices and of conflicts.”” The United 
States was able to participate in Armistice celebrations 


American 
Achievement 


“because our country had the resources, the character, 
and the spirit to raise, equip, and support with adequate 
supplies an Army and a Navy which, by placing more 
than 2,000,000 men on the battlefields of Europe, con- 
tributed to the making of the Armistice on November 11, 
1918.” 
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No one with any respect for truth has ever questioned or 
belittled the magnificent contributions made by the man- 
hood of the United States to the common cause in the 
spring of 1918, which enabled the brilliant operations of that 
summer to culminate in a glorious autumn. But it was a 
common cause of which the Allies had borne the exclusive 
brunt for the preceding three years while American politicians 
were so undecided as to where American duty and interests 
lay that they jeopardized it by abstaining from all serious 
preparations. As a good Republican Mr. Coolidge is con- 
scious of this Democratic failure though oblivious of its 
implications. In his own frank words, “‘ When the great 
conflict finally broke upon us we were unprepared to meet 
its military responsibilities,” but the American Navy, as 
always, was ready, and “ Admiral Sims at once carried new 
courage and new energy to the contest on the sea. So 
complete was the defence of our transports that the loss by 
enemy attack in sending our land forces to Europe were 
surprisingly small.” The British Navy might as well have 
been in another planet so far as Mr. Coolidge is concerned. 
It only comes later into the picture as a peace-time bogey to 
scare American babies. So, on land, the American Army 
was seemingly the only force in the field. Its “ unity,” 
“integrity,” and training, “‘in the tradition of McLennan,” 
combined with a tenacity and skill ‘‘ worthy of the memory 
of Grant,” enabled it to emerge ‘‘ undefeated ”—quite in 
the manner of “The Big Parade,” a film that was lately 
presented in London. ‘“‘ For these outstanding accomplish- 
ments, which were the chief sources of the glory of our 
Army, we are indebted to the genius of General Pershing.” 
This is, however, a distinct improvement on some post-war 
oratory nearer home, which attempted to deprive our 
Fighting Men of their glory for the benefit of our Talking 
Men, who were repTeenny as having beaten Germany with 
their speeches. 


Wit pardonable pride President Coolidge expatiated on the 
“new revelation ” the Great War had made of the strength 
and unity of the American People. ‘“‘No country ever 
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exhibited a more magnificent spirit or demonstrated a 
higher degiee of patriotic devotion.” The “ dedication of 

our entire man-power under the universal 
- onal for jaw” had placed 4,000,000 under arms and 

6,000,000 in reserve-—“‘ altogether it was the 
greatest power that any nation on earth had ever assembled.” 
When it was over the United States “‘ was the only country 
that had much reserve power left,” and “our money” 
staved off “financial disaster,” ‘“‘ our resources delivered 
Europe from starvation and ruin.”” However true, it should 
be remembered that whereas the mighty United States had 
only waged war for a few months abroad, some of her 
unfortunate Allies and Associates had had four years of its 
horrors on their own soil. If the Americans were fighting 
and winning our battle at the end we had been fighting 
theirs from the beginning. After this brief and somewhat 
disproportionate survey of the Great War the President 
emphasized the moral supremacy displayed by the United 
States at the Peace. 

“In the final Treaty of Peace, not only was the map 
of Europe remade, but the enormous colonial posses- 
sions of Germany were divided up among certain Allied 
nations. Such private property of her nationals as they 
held was applied to the claim for Reparations. We 
neither sought nor took any of the former German 
possessions. We have provided by law for returning 
the private property of her nationals.” 

This was even more than our indulgent contemporary The 
Times could stand, and, after taking an extra day to digest 
Mr. Coolidge’s indictment, a leading article (November 13th) 
complained: 

“There is no qualifying of the mandatory system 
which makes the ‘ possessing’ nations trustees, held to 
strict account in their trust and under strict obligation 
to maintain the principle of ‘the open door.’ Nor is 
there any mention of the American refusal to share 
these responsibilities although, in Mr. Coolidge’s words, 
it is duty rather than profit which justifies the ‘ foreign 
possessions ’ of the United States.” 
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Wuat had made American magnanimity all the more 
striking in the President’s eyes was the colossal cost of 

the conflict to the United States, which he 
$20,000,000,000  inced as high | as’ $100,000,000,000, or 
£20,000,000,000, i.e. “‘ half the entire wealth of the country 
when we entered the conflict”—an estimate that has 
stupefied several financial pundits. However, the speaker 
insisted that even when all debts are collected, “‘ our outlay 
will be much greater than that of any other country,” and, 
while admitting that other nations might have lost more 
lives in the Great War than the Americans, such losses must 
be reduced by “the territorial acquisitions and by repara- 
tions.” Therefore “no citizen of the United States needs 
to make any apology to anybody anywhere for not having 
done our duty in defence of the cause of world liberty.” 
While other countries had profited materially, such benefits 
“as came to our country from our war experience were not 
represented by material values, but by spiritual values.” 
The “‘ whole standard ’”’ of American existence ‘‘ was raised; 
the conscience and faith of the nation were quickened with 
new life, the people awoke to the drum-beats of a new 
destiny.” After scathing denunciation of war as “the 
negation and antithesis of human progress . . . every dictate 
of humanity constantly cries aloud that we do not wart 
any more war,” the President declared in favour of facing 
the facts: 


“It is equally plain that reason and conscience are 
as yet by no means supreme in human affairs. The 
inherited instinct of selfishness is very far from being 
eliminated; the forces of evil are exceedingly powerful. 
The eternal questions before the nations are how to 
prevent war and how to defend ourselves if it comes.” 


Then followed a passage on which it would be impossible to 
improve, as it states the whole case for National Defence, 
British as well as American, and though we demur to some 
observations made on this occasion, we are grateful for a 
Vindication of our position that is at once so simple and 
convincing, however inconsistent with ‘‘ Kelloggism ”’: 
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‘* All human experience seems to demonstrate that a 
country which makes reasonable preparation for defence 
is less likely to be subject to a hostile attack and less 
likely to suffer a violation of its rights which might lead 
to war. This is the prevailing attitude of the United 
States, and one which I believe should constantly 
determine its actions. To be ready for defence is not 
to be guilty of aggression. We can have military pre- 
paration without assuming a military spirit. It is our 
duty to ourselves and to the cause of civilization, to the 


preservation of domestic tranquillity, to our orderly and ~ 


lawful relations with foreign peoples, to maintain an 
adequate Army and Navy.” 


Tat the United States did not need a large Army was freely 
acknowledged by the President, but, on the other hand, she 

needed a greater Navy than any other nation 
A Bull Point —a statement provoking delirious joy among 


for ine 
von Tirpitzes her von Tirpitzes. 


‘We have not only a long coast-line, dis- 
tant outlying possessions, a foreign commerce unsur- 
passed in importance, and foreign investments unsur- 
passed in amount, the number of our people and value 
of our treasure to be protected, but we are also bound 
by international treaty to defend the Panama Canal. 
Having few fuelling stations, we require ships of large 
tonnage, and having scarcely any merchant vessels 
capable of mounting five- or six-inch guns, it is obvious 
that, based on needs, we are entitled to a larger 
number of warships than a nation having these 
advantages.” 


By the Washington Conference the United States had 
secured an agreement to limit capital ships and aeroplane 
carriers, as also the ‘“‘ maximum unit tonnage and maximum 
calibre of guns and cruisers. But the number of cruisers, 
lesser craft, and submarines, has no limit.” In a critical 
analysis that can only be described as unfriendly, and is 
correspondingly gratifying to the many Xenophobes and 
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Anglophobes across the Atlantic, President Coolidge accuses 
foreign Governments of being ready to cut down ships in 
which the United States was superior but unwilling to apply 
the same medicine to themselves. Here is the passage 
which leaves a nasty taste in the mouth: 


“It no doubt has some significance that foreign 
Governments made agreements limiting that class of 
combatant vessels in which we were superior, but 
refused limitation in the class in which they were 
superior. We made altogether the heaviest sacrifice in 
scrapping work which was already in existence. That 
should for ever remain not only a satisfaction to our- 
selves but a demonstration to others of our good faith 
in advocating the principle of limitation.” 


Then the speaker tackled the cruiser problem: 


“At that time we had 23 cruisers and 10 more 
nearly completed. One of these has since been lost, and 
22 are nearly obsolete. To replace these we have started 
building eight. The British have since begun and com- 
pleted seven, are building eight, and have five more 
authorized. When their present legislation is carried 
out they will have 68 cruisers. When ours is carried out 
we shall have 40. It is obvious that, eliminating all 
competition, world standards of defence require us to 
have more cruisers.” 


Suc was the position when the President had proposed 
another Naval Conference (Geneva) which the British and 
Playing Up t Japanese attended but not the French or 
haglesbobes ° Italians. ‘“ The United States there proposed 

a limitation of cruiser tonnage of 250,000 to 
300,000 tons. As near as we could figure out their proposal, 
the British asked for from 425,000 to 600,000 tons. As it 
appeared to us that to agree to so large a tonnage constituted 
not a limitation but an extension of war fleets, no agreement 
was made.” It would be difficult to produce a more pre- 
judiced account of “‘ Washington” and “‘ Geneva.” At the 
first Conference Great Britain fell in with every American 
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suggestion. At the second our Admiralty produced the only 
practical plan on the agenda—the Americans playing the 
part of obstructionists under the inspiration of their Iron 
and Steel Kings. Can we wonder at the anti-British attitude 
of the American masses when those in authority thus present 
the facts to them? Just as the Kaiser realized a quarter of 
a century ago that he could only float a vast German Armada 
on an ocean of Anglophobia, so the Republican Jingoes of 
the United States believe that their only hope of obtaining 
their objective is to make Great Britain the bugbear of the 
Middle West, who will then be prepared to foot any bill. 


SINCE the Geneva Conference, according to Mr. Coolidge, 


“no progress seems to have been made. In fact, 
the movements have been discouraging. During 
last summer France and England made a 
tentative offer which would limit the kinds 
of cruisers and submarines adapted to the use of the 
United States, but left without limit the kind adapted 
to their own use. The United States, of course, refused 
to accept this offer.” 


Suspicion 


As the President shares every suspicion of the highly sus- 
picious People of whom he is the appointed spokesman, it 
is better to have such suspicions proclaimed from the house- 
tops than whispered on the back-stairs and in the lobby. 
Especially when they embrace the suggestion of an Anglo- 
French conspiracy against the United States! Those who 
will believe in that will assuredly believe anything, and it 
confirms what we have constantly maintained—namely, that 
there are no limits to the credulity of the United States, 
whose statesmen and citizens are convinced that the British 
Government is a collection of scheming, cunning, crafty 
Machiavellis who lie awake at night weaving plots against 
the integrity, the security, and even the independence of the 
Great Republic, whom they seek by hook or by crook to 
reduce to her former “ vassalage ”’ as a “‘ Crown Colony.” 


Tuts attitude was brought home to the present writer many 
years ago by a leading Washington editor, who observed 
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in the course of conversation, “I like Englishmen, and 
always get on with them, but what I can’t stand is the 
way your statesmen, such as Lord Salisbury 
and Ambassador Pauncefote (then in Washing- 
ton) always get six to four the better of ours.” 
To this the only possible answer was, “I wish you would 
come and say that in England.” Grotesque as it may seem 
to the reader, this sentiment still prevails among Washing- 
ton politicians and American journalists, and until such 
“inferiority complex ”’ is shed there is no hope of any better- 
ment of Anglo-American relations. Mr. Stanley Baldwin’s 
amiability towards the United States is regarded as “a 
blind,” and Sir Austen Chamberlain’s loyal effort to adopt 
an American suggestion by adjusting our Naval differences 
with France is pronounced a manceuvre to steal a march on 
the American Navy. Such being the atmosphere of Washing- 
ton, it is not only idle but positively harmful for us to proffer 
any form of political “co-operation” with the American 
Government, and it is really monstrous for home politicians 
to make matters worse by accusing Ministers of doing things 
their accusers know to be untrue. It is a mental and moral 
impossibility for the British Foreign Office to make any 
proposal to the State Department, just as it is hopeless for 
the Admiralty to do the same by the American Navy Depart- 
ment, without arousing a cloud of suspicion that literally 
poisons the air. Every Conference on Naval Limitations 
has become a grievance across the Atlantic, whether we 
swallow the entire American agenda as at Washington in 
1921, or put forward a carefully considered programme for 
discussion at Geneva with the single object of curtailing 
expenditure which we had falsely conceived to be the Ameri- 
can desire—the greatest grievance of all being when we 
act on the hint of the American official delegate to compose 
our differences with France by separate and “secret” 
negotiations. 


Americans Feel 


In the light of President Coolidge’s Armistice demonstra- 
tion, there is only one tolerable policy for the British Govern- 
ment to adopt unless we prefer to jeopardize our relations 
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with the United States—which can be the wish of no one 
outside the County Asylums—and gradually drift towards 

another Armageddon. We must abandon these 
The Only Way exasperating and futile attempts to arrange 
each other’s Navies, and tell Washington frankly, “ Build 
whatever ships you like, leaving us free to do the same.” 
So far from stimulating competition, this would have a 
calming effect, and as every Responsible Statesman in every 
Party in this country emphatically asserts that the American 
Navy is not a factor of which Great Britain need take account, 
we cannot for the life of us conceive why we cultivate this 
craze for Conferences, each of which leaves our last state 
worse than our first state. It is obviously part of the 
obsession against which the National Review steadily pro- 
tests—namely, of treating the United States as our alter ego 
in world policy. We confidently predict an appreciable 
amelioration of Anglo-American relations once “the blood 
is thicker than water” stunt and all other “ sob-stuff”’ is 
discarded. Inthathappier day The Times would cease telling 
the world (see aforesaid leading article of November 13th), 
“We aim at a thorough understanding with the United 
States.”’ This will never be found so long as it is sought. 
For one thing, no American Government could afford to 
enter upon any special understanding with Great Britain, 
even if it wished to do so. It is not practical politics. So 
far is “the English-speaking nations”? myth from reality 
that it would be infinitely easier for Washington to make 
compacts with Paris, Berlin, Rome, Tokio, or even Moscow, 
than London. This fact is familiar to everyone who seri- 
ously studies the subject, with which, however, few of our 
public men have any but the most superficial acquaintance. 
Their knowledge of American affairs is either derived from 
the handful of people they meet at lunch or dinner in hos- 
pitable New York or Newport, or from their conversations 
with the many charming American ladies married in this 
country. There are no more unreliable guides on American 
policy or politics, of which expatriated Americans usually 
know little or nothing, while they are naturally inclined to 
take a more sentimental view of Anglo-American relations 
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than the facts warrant. That Downing Street is beginning 
to awaken to actualities is evident from the Prime Minister’s 
recent observations in the House of Commons, though we 
fear his suggestion that Europeans now adore one another 
because their statesmen occasionally picnic at Geneva is as 
optimistic as his belief that British and American states- 
men would do likewise once they enjoyed personal contact. 
Mr. Stanley Baldwin himself would always create a genial 
atmosphere wherever he was, being a very likeable man. 
Even Mr. Coolidge would hardly frown upon him. But we 
can visualize conversations between some of his colleagues 
and their opposite numbers in the U.S.A. that would promote 
anything but harmony. 


SHALL we ever learn? Are we bound by some irresistible 
influence to continue making the same mistakes that have 
mn landed us in previous crises and convulsions ? 
ae for Will history repeat itself in our relations with 
the United States, and that lack of imagina- 

tion be once more exhibited that played no small part in 
precipitating the Great War? Downing Street would not, 
and could not, see what Germany was driving at, and 
“doped” the British Public with fatuities on the “ un- 
thinkableness ”’ of what it disliked thinking about. We, 
should not care to go so far as to say that a great many 
Americans seriously contemplate war with Great Britain, 
though there are far more Jingoes in U.S.A. than The Times, 
for example, is aware of—they probably outnumber the 
Pacifists. They are a political power, and it is notorious 
that any politician on the make becomes extremely popular 
whenever he manifests against England. As we had a 
sufficient dose of war from 1914 to 1918 to last us for some 
considerable time, we obviously want, and need, Peace, 
which is incontestably the greatest British interest. We are 
more likely to get it if we recognize that not a few Americans 
are always spoiling for a row with us, and are never so happy 
as when they are fulminating against John Bull, after the 
manner of Big Bill Thompson, of Chicago. They don’t 
always mean all they say. It is a habit to blackguard the 
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British, but a dangerous one, as one fine day, in their excite. 
ment, they may manceuvre a weak-kneed Washington 
Government into a position from which it would be difficult 
to withdraw without “trouble.” We should envisage this 
eventuality, and do everything in reason to avoid it, inter 
alia, by avoiding every avoidable controversy, but without 
ever getting “rattled,” and once we show the white feather 
we are lost. The most important thing to do just now is— 
Nothing. A _ policy that should appeal to laissez-faire 
statesmanship. 


The Times correspondent in Washington has done his best | 


to prevent the perpetration of any further gaffes from this 
; side. He has poured a timely bucket of 
Worving cold water upon those inevitable and irre- 
Washington pressible busybodies who are for ever seeking 
to “concert” something and in foolish 

letters to The Times display their complete ignorance of 
American psychology. The correspondent who is on the 
spot and knows something of the country in which he lives, 
and is in contact with its inhabitants, begs, as we do, that 
nothing may be done, as any fresh “overture” from the 
British Government could only make matters worse. It is 
emphatically a case for masterly inactivity. As he diplo- 
matically puts it, “bilateral consideration of a many- 
sided question does not at first sight appear to offer much 
chance of success,’ and a doubt had been intimated from 
the White House whether “any purely Anglo-American 
arrangement would be ‘feasible.’”? Indeed, it would be 
so embarrassing to the Administration ‘that the re- 
opening of the Naval question by the British Government 
at this time might be misinterpreted.” In other words, 
Great Britain, as the recognized Machiavelli, would be 
suspected of trying to manceuvre the Senate out of passing 
the Cruiser Bill, in which that body is far more interested 
than in the Kellogg Peace Pact, which looms as small in 
the United States as it looms large among our Anglo- 
Americanizers. On November 20th, according to The Times 
authority, “the points of the Treaty seem to be more and 
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more precarious.” Pragmatical men make “gloomy prog- 
nostications of a long delay in ratification and ultimate 
defeat.” Only ‘‘a blind man’”’ could fail to see that Big 
Navy Men or others “might capture public opinion.” 
The Pacifists and Jingoes are about to fight it out “ not only 
on the floor of the Senate, but in the Committee Rooms of 
Congress, in the Press, and at minor gathering-places through- 
out the country, and the issue is still far from clear.” The 
Jingoes are likely to win. All they need to ensure success 
is for the British Government to “‘ barge in” with another 
“ proposal.” 


ABroaD the election of Mr. Herbert Hoover as the next 
President of the United States was always regarded as a 
foregone conclusion. In the first place he 
was the standard-bearer of the Republican 
Party, and the Republican Party almost 
always wins. The Republican Leaders are far shrewder 
politicians than, their opponents, while their organization 
is incomparably better than that of the Democrats. In 
the second place, there is a tidal wave of prosperity sub- 
merging the United States which made it virtually im- 
possible for the “Ins”? to become “ Outs.” Next to 
prosperity Prohibition probably contributed most to the 
Republican victory, as their candidate not only enjoyed 
the support of the “‘ Drys,”’ but likewise of the wettest of 
the “ Wets ’—the vast Bootlegging army which has made 
fabulous fortunes out of the Volstead law, by violating it. 
While professed teetotallers—not that all of them practise 
what they preach—were shocked at the possibility of any 
amelioration of the present Draconian code, the Bootleggers 
were terrified lest the sale of intoxicants should become 
zegularized. Yet another Republican asset was the fact 
that the Democratic candidate, Governor ‘‘ Al’? Smith, of 
New York, is a Roman Catholic. The threat of the installa- 
tion of a Father Confessor at the White House under the 
egis of the Pope unquestionably swelled the Republican 
poll. A Democratic success was, in fact, “‘ unthinkable ” 
from the outset on any calm survey of the situation. But 
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the Governor was such a gay and gallant campaigner, who 
made singular appeal to the mammoth audiences he 
addressed, that towards the close of the contest the Repub- 
licans were somewhat ‘“rattled,’? while the Democrats 
persuaded themselves that at last their turn would come. 
These sentiments were reflected in cablegrams from New 
York, where the atmosphere: was naturally favourable to 
the local popular hero. But that the Man never had a serious 
chance against the Machine was self-evident directly the 
votes began to be counted on November 6th. As regards 


the Electoral College that technically nominates the Presi- 


dent, Mr. Hoover literally swept the board, north, east, 
south, and west, securing 444 delegates to Governor Smith’s 
beggarly array of 87. But the popular vote made a better 
showing for the latter, who is estimated to have polled 
some 13,000,000 to the victorious Republican’s 20,000,000, 
but we shan’t get the official figures for many months. A 
Republican majority of 14 in the Senate is indicated, and 
45 in the House of Representatives. 


EvERY circumstance has conspired to enhance the im- 
portance of Anglo-Japanese relations. Although several of 
His Majesty’s present Ministers are more or 
less responsible for the gigantic gaffe per- 
petrated by the Coalition seven years ago, 
when an invaluable Alliance was sacrificed on the altar of 
Washington Jingoism, even official England is conscious of 
the wisdom of endeavouring to undo the ill effects of that 
policy. As great nations, like great men, can afford to 
acknowledge their blunders, it is our duty frankly to recognize 
that Great Britain was exclusively responsible for an action 
for which there was little to be said at the time, and nothing 
to-day. When we say Great Britain we mean the British 
Government, as the nation was never consulted, but, as 
usual, presented with a fait accompli, after the mischief had 
been done. Japan had no art or part in it. She was 
both surprised and mortified when for no rhyme or reason 
that could be avowed a great International Compact, the 
one stabilizing influence in the Far East, universally 
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approved by Japanese Statesmen and People, was un- 
ceremoniously scrapped. To make matters worse, and to 
convert Japanese chagrin into suspicion of some “ English- 
speaking’ Manceuvre at her expense, immediately after 
this episode British strategists discovered, for the first 
time, that British interests demanded the creation of a 
first-class naval base at Singapore. Can we wonder that 
this should have been interpreted in Tokio as evidence of 
some secret understanding between this country and the 
United States, that, though ostensibly ‘* British,” Singapore 
was really designed for the ultimate use of the American 
Navy in the event of a war with Japan? We know this 
apprehension to be absurd, but we cannot be surprised at 
its being entertained. President Coolidge’s recent demon- 
stration against British Sea Power should serve to disabuse 
the Japanese of the idea that under any conceivable 
circumstance any British naval move can envisage them. 
In view of the detriment to both nations of the abandon- 
ment of our former Alliance, it is reasonable to hope that 
every practical step may now be taken by the statesmen 
on both sides to retrieve our blunder in 1921, and to restore 
the closest possible understanding. An Entente can be 
a8 effective for defensive purposes as any Alliance. In 
certain contingencies Japan and Great Britain might. 
find themselves menaced from the same quarter, e.g. 
Bolshevist Russia and any other Sea Powers that had 
grown too big for their boots and sought to laud it over 
the Pacific. 


To the chagrin of all enemies of France, of whom Lord 
Beaverbrook and the Manchester Guardian are the most 
. , vociferous and rancorous in the British Press, 

ie Deincant and Mr. Lloyd George on the platform, the 
Poincaré Government is still in being. Let us 

hope it is stronger than ever, because in the eyes of the friends 
and well-wishers of France it stands between her and political 
and financial disaster. All the Anti-French Frenchmen and 
pro-German foreigners are against M. Poincaré. They pray 
for his downfall just as patriotic Frenchmen supported him 
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though they had not boundless confidence in all his colleagues, 
and must be proportionately relieved that the upshot of the 
late crisis is the withdrawal of the Socialist-Radicals under 


M. Herriot, the head of the former lamentable Cartel des | 


Gauches which brought France to the verge of bankruptcy, 
That this sectionrendered public service, once they had reached 
the edge of the abyss, in helping M. Poincaré to retrieve the 
situation is undeniable. But they remained “ Politicians,” 
and everyone knows what that means. They were for ever 
looking over their shoulders at such pernicious personages 


as M. Joseph Caillaux, and that sinister intriguer’s one idea 


was to pay off old scores against the Prime Minister, whose 
success in saving the franc was gall and wormwood to 
M. Caillaux. As he commanded an immense Parliamentary 
majority, M. Poincaré should have been able to laugh at all 
his enemies, but he regards himself as “‘a man of the Left,” 
and though he owes so much to the loyalty of Conservative 
France, he was sensitive as to the backing of M. Herriot 
and Co. This afforded M. Caillaux an opportunity for 
engineering an elaborate intrigue that culminated in a Party 
Conference at Angers, where, after M. Herriot and his 
colleagues in the “‘ National Union” Cabinet had gone home, 
resolutions were passed, on the initiative of the Unspeak- 
able, necessitating their resignation. This brought down the 
Poincaré Government, whose chief insisted on resigning, and 
was only persuaded with the utmost difficulty, under tremen- 
dous pressure, to ‘“‘reconstruct”’ without the Socialist-Radicals. 
To propitiate these marplots, he sacrificed M. Louis Marin, 
who commands the confidence of many right-minded French- 
men, and though we never believe in sacrificing friends to 
enemies, ultimately M. Poincaré was able to form another 
Government of Concorde Republicaine, assured of adequate 
majorities in Senate and Chamber of Deputies. As in 
Politics nothing fails like failure, M. Caillaux is more dis- 
credited than ever. That is one bright spot in the latest 
French Crisis. M. Poincaré is Prime Minister without any 
Portfolio, so as to be able to concentrate on such major 
problems as Reparations and the Rhineland. As British 
interests coincide with those of the Republic, it is gratifying 
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to know that this clear-headed, capable, disinterested 
Statesman is making these subjects his own. 


Mr. Ltoyp GEORGE has reverted so rapidly to type as to 
become a positive danger to the State; indeed, he is worse 
than he ever was, having apparently become 
completely demoralized by his protracted 
association with the Hearst Press of the 
United States—to whose notorious prejudices he steadily 
panders—as well as by the unfettered control of the vast 
Personal Fund that enabled him to buy the former Liberal 
Party lock, stock, and barrel. He rarely opens his mouth 
in public without raging against the French, grovelling to 
the Germans, and prostrating himself before the politicians 
of Washington. In his eyes the French can do nothing 
right, the Germans can do nothing wrong, and the United 
States should be allowed to dictate the precise dimensions 
of the British Navy. No man talked worse nonsense than 
he did on the prospects of peace during the critical months 
and weeks preceding the Great War. But it was not un- 
reasonable to hope that its dreadful lessons had made suffi- 
cient impression on him to prevent his airing his ignorance 
on International affairs. As an emotional Celt, however, 
he is a prey to his own feelings, and his attitude towards 
other countries is governed by his likes and dislikes. He 
cannot forgive the French for having found him out before 
we did, though it is not they but he who is to blame for 
his vagaries at the Paris Peace Conference. After having 
secured an overwhelming majority and a corresponding 
mandate from the British electorate on a policy of “‘ making 
Germany pay” and “hanging the Kaiser,” behind our 
backs he constituted himself a champion of German claims 
and obstructed every French effort to obtain redress for the 
hideous wounds France had received during the four years 
that two or more millions of German troops were camped 
on her soil. We knew something at the time of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s réle in Paris nearly ten years ago, and have never 
trusted him since. We would sooner see the Labour Party 
in command of an independent majority than that they 
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should be at the mercy of a Politician who would exploit | 
any Coalition that might be formed in order to gratify his 
grudges and grievances against our neighbours across the [ 
Channel. Francophobia is no more rational than hydro- 
phobia. 


M. AnpR&E TaRpDIEU (the new Minister of the Interior in 
M. Poincaré’s reconstructed Cabinet), who was closely 
associated with M. Clemenceau at the Paris 
Peace Conference, throws a valuable side- 
light on the Amateur Diplomacy of Mr. Lloyd George which 
was no less disastrous than his Amateur Strategy would have 
been had he not been restrained by the combination of Sir 
Douglas Haig and Sir William Robertson and the dominating 
personality of “the Tiger.” The British Prime Minister of 
those days was surrounded by a solid phalanx of Defeatists 
and interested international financiers, who took advantage 
of his susceptibility to bad advice to create an atmo- 
sphere of panic. From May 7 to June 15, 1919, writes M. 
Tardieu in his new book (see the Morning Post Paris Corre- 
spondent of November 17th), 


Revelations 


‘““Mr. Lloyd George was terrified at the idea of Ger- 
many refusing to sign and of a revolution at Berlin. 
Striking his chest, he reproached himself with having 
too easily yielded to the French arguments in April, of 
having agreed to too harsh terms of peace, and of having 
exposed Europe to a recrudescence of anarchy. He 
invoked the opinion of his colleagues and of his country. 
He forgot the agreements made a month before, and 
wished to recast the very basis of the Treaty. 

‘“‘Impressionable and sincere to the point of impu- 
dence in his successive impressions, he pleaded the 
German case with the same vehemence that he had 
used to denounce the Kaiser. The concessions he pro- 
posed to make to Germany were clothed in his eye 
with the mantle of European interests. 

“He would say: ‘If you do not follow me, war will 
break out again, and England will not join in.’ ” 
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This went on day after day, and sometimes twice a day. 
Mr. Lloyd George had made one of his characteristic volte 
faces: 

“With unfeigned emotion Mr. Lloyd George strove 
to let Germany off. He was against everything. Ger- 
many must have an army, not of 100,000, but of 300,000 
men. It was unjust to disarm her too much, unjust 
to make her pay too much, unjust to keep her out of 
the League of Nations, to which he wanted her admitted 
as from 1920. The League should, moreover, guarantee 
to Germany her neighbours’ disarmament and the 
abolition of compulsory military service. 

** And the conclusion always recurred with cutting, 
panting, supplicating insistence: ‘ They must be got to 
sign. With concessions, they will sign. Warburg says 
that if-we make concessions they will sign. We must 
come to a conclusion. Do you want a situation that 
for two or three years will be neither peace nor war? 
If that is what France wants it is her affair, but I 
warn you that England will not countenance it.’ ” 


These revelations, which M. Clemenceau would undoubtedly 
confirm if he cared to do so, go far to explain why, after 
solemnly promising the British electorate to make Germany, 
as the aggressor, pay our War Costs, the Coalition Printe 
Minister swung round to the opposite extreme, ultimately 
boasting that we had never so much as asked for a single 
Mark from the Fatherland. Incidentally it accounts for Mr. 
Lloyd George’s chronic vituperation of France. Men rarely 
forgive those whom they have injured. We would as soon 
have Mr. Cook, of the Miners’ Federation, British Foreign 
Minister as the Welsh Wizard. 


TuE Civilized World is periodically regaled by the priceless 
gems which the ex-Kaiser was wont to scatter around him in 
; the heyday of his power and popularity. 
panel Much as we enjoy these ebullitions, we do not 
Germany ™m admire the disloyalty that has permitted 
their publication. Thus the Berliner Tage- 

blatt seems to have been placed by Prince Biilow, former 
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Imperial Chancellor and very humble servant of his Sove- 
reign, in possession of the personal and private letters 
addressed by Wilhelm II to the Prince on various occasions. 
They discredit the Monarchy, although Prince Biilow is 
professedly a loyal Monarchist, who thus gets “a bit of his 
own back” for his summary dismissal from the Chancellor- 
ship for his inept part in the publication of the famous 
Kaiser interview in the Daily Telegraph twenty years ago. 
Early in 1906, at the time of the Algeciras Conference, being 
annoyed with the King of Spain’s refusal to tell him any- 
thing about the Franco-Spanish agreement over Morocco, 
the Kaiser wrote to von Bilow: 


“That is naughty of him after his reception here, 
and permits the suspicion that there are dirty things in 
it at our expense.” 


He concludes with the words : 


“The King of Spain is expecting a visit from me! 
But in policy he refuses me every concession. I propose 
to Your Highness to have Madrid told quite curtly that 
if His Majesty does not communicate to me the agreement 
with France about Morocco, and if thereby Spain—by 
supporting France—helps to bring the conference to an 
échec (standstill), I will not make my visit in Madrid this 
year! Iam so much older than the urchin” (““booby” 
in another translation) ‘‘that he owes me that.” 


But the chief gem of the collection is this disquisition on 
Uniforms in a note dated Berlin Palace, 6.30, May 30, 1908: 


“Tf you are with the King (of Sweden) before dinner 
this evening he will, as he told me in confidence, hand 
you the Seraphim Order as thanks for your work on the 
North Sea question. Perhaps you would be so good as 
to suggest to him that perhaps he might make me @ 
Swedish General. Since 1888 I have been an Admiral, 
but the Admiral’s uniform is so affreux (frightful) that 
I look like a Landrath (Rural Deputy-Prefect). For 
that reason I could not put it on for the reception at 
the station, as would have been de régle. Naturally you 
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won’t mention this reason, but the relations of our 
armies bring it about that Swedish officers often report 
themselves to me—thus fourteen next month—and I 
cannot very well receive them in civilian evening dress! 
And I should like to be Swedish! ”’ 
GERMANY’S enthusiasm for ‘‘ Commercial Aviation,” which 
is carried on at a dead loss to a country that protests 
** poverty ” as regards her International obli- 
gations, is merely a blind for Military Aviation, 
on which she relies as a considerable factor 
in retrieving what she lost in 1918. Directly her propa- 
gandists on both sides of the Atlantic have succeeded in per- 
suading a sufficiency of simpletons in Allied countries to 
relax all control of the Fatherland—or to entrust it to the 
Illusionists of Geneva—we shall witness an amazing develop- 
ment of aircraft across the North Sea, the significance of 
which will be unmistakable even to the blind. There are 
already many air lines in Germany, not one of which makes 
any pretence of paying its way, and neither the carriage of 
goods nor passengers suggests that aviation is likely to 
become a serious form of transport, except for such commo- 
dities as bombs and poison gas, which Russia and Germany 
are manufacturing on a substantial scale and in close under-, 
standing. The recent Zeppelin flight from Germany to the 
United States, which was made the occasion for flamboyant 
patriotic demonstrations of the Deutschland wber Alles 
variety, was at least useful in establishing the futility of 
Zeppelins for commerce. Such, at any rate, is the carefully 
considered verdict of the enthusiast who so skilfully navi- 
gated the monster out and home—Dr. Eckener—which has 
heavily depressed our own Aerial “ fans,’’ who were hoping 
to work up a boom in airships on the strength of this 
achievement. But it is difficult to be plus royaliste que le 
rot, and this able aviator’s declaration— 


Commercial 
Aviation 


“The Graf Zeppelin is out of the question for a 
regular passenger service. We must build quicker and 
stronger airships if we are to embark on any such 
undertaking ’’— 
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(see Morning Post, November 2nd) settles the question and 
will encourage economists to protest against British taxes 
being squandered on giant gasbags. If the Zeppelin’s out- 
ward journey was slow because circuitous—6,000 miles being 
covered in 112 hours—her home journey only took 71 
hours. Dr. Eckener frankly recognizes that such perfor- 
mances virtually put Zeppelins out of court as competitors 
with ocean-going liners. 


JOURNALISTS and politicians are so carried away by their 
enthusiasm and excitement over everything that happens in 
: the sky, and are so passionately anxious that 
—, , the British Public should develop “ air sense,” 
enities , . ‘ 
that anything calculated to give us pause is 

taboo. Each long-distance flight is successively represented 
as a sensational success unless and until it becomes a tragic 
fiasco, when the subject is dropped like a hot potato. We are 
rarely allowed to hear the other side of the story. If we 
believed it to be a British interest to stimulate international 
aerial competition, and regarded the ‘‘ command of the air” 
as a desirable and attainable object, we should follow the 
prevailing fashion and “whoop it up” with the Air 
Ministry. We should join our “fans” in treating Armies 
and Navies as “‘ back numbers,” and aviation as the transport 
of the future and the potential conqueror of the world. We 
make no prophecy as to posterity. For science almost 
anything is possible, and, judging by the developments for 
the last twenty years, further miracles are conceivable—not 
that they would add to the happiness of mankind. But so 
far Aviation promises to remain the pastime of a minute 
minority of the inhabitants of these islands, whatever may 
be the case elsewhere. Our climate and atmosphere pre- 
clude our becoming a Clapham Junction of those mighty air 
lines that we are told will radiate to the ends of the earth. 
That we may suffer injury via the air is probable; that we 
stand to gain from aerial activities is unlikely. We are, 
therefore, interested in seeing things as they are and in 
realizing the failures as well as the successes of aircraft. In 
this connection the evidence of Mr. Frederick J. Gilfillan, @ 
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wealthy American who lives at Lucerne and was a passenger 
on the outward voyage of Graf Zeppelin, is worth noting, 
although it was relegated to the back page of most news- 
papers. He very wisely returned home by the Mauretama 
and arrived comfortably at Plymouth at the scheduled time. 
He “still bore traces of the strain of the adventure,” and 
told an interviewer on landing: 


“T think I am a very lucky man to be talking to 
you to-day. I have come back safe and sound after a 
journey in the air which I would never have taken had 
I dreamt of its dangers. To my mind cross-Atlantic 
Zeppelin services will not be practicable for many, many 
years—not until they can build airships with more 
powerful engines. 

““My fare [Mr. Gilfillan said] cost me £600. We 
were flung about the airship like so many ninepins, 
suffering great discomfort, and I was so upset after the 
first day’s journey that I was unable to eat anything. 

“T think the Graf Zeppelin is a wonderful machine, 
but the time when it will be able to fly across the 
Atlantic commercially is very distant. I still cannot 
forget those days of anxiety. I will never fly in a 
Zeppelin again.” 


After the extravagance provoked by this enterprise, here is 
something for politicians and journalists to put in their pipes 
and smoke. While military aviation may become a peril to 
the many, commercial flying is so far the hobby of the few. 
Long may it remain so. 


Mr. MackenzigE Kina, the Prime Minister of Canada, will 
have some difficulty in persuading anyone, except those who 
Mr. Mackenzi desire to be deceived, that the appointment 
King’s Lead Of Separate Ambassadors for the different 

Dominions in foreign capitals can conceivably 
promote the diplomatic unity of the British Empire. Indeed, 
his enthusiasm in this cause, in which he is zealously followed 
by General Hertzog, his South African colleague, can only 
be interpreted as evidence that his heart is not in the British 
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League of Nations, however enthusiastic he may be about 
the Geneva variety. General Hertzog, to do him justice, 
makes no bones about it. He may think it expedient, for 
the time being, to tolerate the Crown, which he sees his way 
to exploit as a lever for promoting complete Separation. His 
conception of the British “‘Commonwealth of Nations” is 
that every member should be completely independent in 
every sphere, and that there should be no common Imperial 
policy either in Defence, Diplomacy, or even Commerce. 
South Africa vis-d-vis Great Britain is to occupy precisely 
the same position as Denmark, Holland, or Bulgaria, save 
that temporarily, and until the moment is ripe for a Republic, 
we are to share the same Sovereign on condition that he 
exercises no power and is simply a figurehead. South 
Africa is to be free to remain neutral in the event of Great 
Britain and other Dominions being at war, or even presum- 
ably to make war on any of them should the King’s advisers 
in the sub-continent deem such a course desirable. That is 
what the last Imperial Conference—the only mischievous 
one of the entire series—has brought usto. Nor has General 
Hertzog let the grass grow under his feet. He has gone one, 
or two, better than Mr. Mackenzie King, because not only 
does he propose to appoint a South African Ambassador in 
Berlin, but he is seeking to destroy Imperial Preference by 
placing the Fatherland on the same footing as the Mother 
Country, so-called, and securing for German goods the 
entry to the South African market on preferential terms. 
Mr. Mackenzie King has not yet reached that stage, Con- 
ceivably he may get there in time, though “ status ”’ in his 
eyes presumably means that the United States, rather than 
Germany, shall devour Canada. 


Tue Federal General Election in Australia (November 17th), 
like the Presidential Election in U.S.A., ended according to 
_ forecast. But there was this difference—that 

a arcane whereas in America the Machine triumphed, 
Flection in Australia it was the Man who won. The 
Prime Minister (Mr. Stanley Bruce) is the out- 

standing politician in the Commonwealth, and personality 
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always tells. Although the Government of which he is the 
head, and which is substantially a Coalition between the 
National Party and the Country Party—under Dr. Earle 
Page, another personage who counts—had been in power for 
five years, and had necessarily made many enemies, the 
Ministerial majority, though lessened, is sufficient to ensure 
another spell of the present régime. In the last Parliament 
—which, be it noted, is a much more reasonable size (80) 
than other Parliaments—the Government had a majority of 
approximately 30, which now drops to about 13, as the new 
House of Representatives is likely to consist of 44 Minis- 
terialists and a Labour Opposition of 31. But such figures 
are not final, as it takes many days to collect the returns from 
the huge and scattered constituencies in the back-blocks, in 
which, but for compulsory voting, relatively few electors 
would take the trouble to poll, as the Australians, speaking 
generally, are not particularly keen politicians. They are 
far more interested in the Test Matches, and would regard 
defeat on the cricket field as an incomparably graver disaster 
than any electoral reverse. As between the two Parties 
composing the Coalition, the Nationalists did relatively less 
well than their Country Cousins, as almost all the Ministerial 
losses fell on them, showing that Mr. Bruce’s strong and 
straightforward stand against the recent anarchic dock, 
strike, which hung up all shipping during many days, was 
not so popular in the great overgrown towns of Australia as 
it was supposed to be, and should have been, seeing that he 
took the only possible line once the Red menace showed its 
ugly head. 


In New Zealand, on the other hand, there has been a surprise, 
of which we have not yet met with any convincing explana- 

tion. Everything that happens in New Zea- 
New Zealand land is of inten anaes home as only 
geography separates us. In every other respect the people 
of the Mother Country feel near, and sympathetic with, this 
Daughter Dominion, who reciprocates our sentiments on all 
major occasions. If only there were more New Zealands in 
the British Empire how infinitely easier the Imperial problem 
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would be and how assured our common future! The Govern- 
ment of Mr. Gordon Coates—who made many friends in 
London during the last Imperial Conference—was unex- 
pectedly defeated owing to the intervention of an Indepen- 
dent body, calling themselves the United Party, under the 
veteran leadership of Sir Joseph Ward. It must have been 
somewhat puzzling even for so intelligent an electorate to 
distinguish between Mr. Coates’s followers and those of Sir 
Joseph, and at this distance it is difficult to appreciate the 
issues that divide the Governmental or Reform Party and 
their “‘ United’ opponents. It is suggested that the success 
of the latter in capturing many seats is due to the desire of 
the public to “ginger up” the Government—though for 
what purposes are not too clear—and that the process 
was unwittingly overdone as there was no general desire to 
supersede Mr. Coates in favour of Sir Joseph Ward, despite 
the latter’s dazzling suggestion of a vast loan, doubtless to 
be expended on Public Works. As The Times Wellington 
Correspondent neatly summarizes the situation: “ The 
United Party is not popular or significant in itself, but it 
does provide at the momenta singularly safe way of hitting 
the Government without injuring the country.” All we can 
say is that we wish there was something similar at home, as 
the problem that oppresses many British electors is how to 
avoid exchanging the frying-pan for the fire. Up to the time 
of going to press the final figures are not to hand, nor do we 
know how the conflicting Parties in New Zealand will settle 
their differences or what Government will replace that of 
Mr. Coates. Labour made some gains in the towns, but is 
not in sight of power. 


THE last Session of the present Parliament was opened by 
the King in person, accompanied by the Queen, on Tuesday, 

November 6th. Were it not for the medieval 
anemer Royal pageantry, which grows increasingly 

popular the more ‘ democratic’ we become, 
this political function would attract comparatively little 
attention, as the proceedings of Parliament nowadays 
interest a singularly small public outside the ranks of pro- 
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fessional politicians and the journalists whose business it 
is to “write up” or “‘ write down” the politicians. The 
Ministerial Speech from the Throne, after conventional 
references to the ‘“‘ Renunciation of War,” the League of 
Nations, the coming negotiations on Reparations and the 
evacuation of the Rhineland, contained a significant passage 
which is widely interpreted as an expression of the general 
regret for the stupendous folly of 1921 when a fatuous 
Coalition Government elected to abrogate the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance. His Majesty not only spoke for His Ministers, but 
for his entire people at home and abroad, in this paragraph: 


*“* The Coronation of the Emperor of Japan is shortly 
to take place, and I take this opportunity, in the name 
of myself and my people, of wishing His Imperial 
Majesty a long and glorious reign. The historic 
friendship which for so many years has united Japan 
and my country has always been a potent factor in the 
maintenance of peace in the Far East.” 


The House of Commons received the customary assurance 
that “the Estimates” had been “ prepared with strict 
attention to the continuing need for economy in public 
expenditure,” though in the opinion of the average tax- 
payer (“the Toad under the Harrow ’’) the era of economy 
has not yet opened. Nor shall we ever see it so long as the 
Cabinet is dominated by the heads of Spending Depart- 
ments. After mentioning “the situation in the Mining 
areas”? and “the scheme of Industrial transference and 
migration,” the Royal Speech referred to “the abnormal 
expenditure out of the unemployment fund” which would 
necessitate increased borrowing powers under a new Dill. 
As was universally anticipated, the piéce de résistance of 
this Session would be a “comprehensive scheme for the 
reform of the rating system on a more equitable basis, for 
the reorganization of local government, and for the readjust- 
ment of the financial relations between the State and the 
local authorities.” Hope was expressed in the Royal 
Speech “that the relief from the burden of the rates” 
under this reform ‘‘ may benefit agriculture and lead to a 
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greater measure of employment in industry generally, and in 
particular in those basic trades whose condition still causes 
concern.” Incidentally “efficiency and economy’ would 
be promoted in local government and distressed districts 
assisted. Other measures would extend Export Credits, 
appoint additional judges, and “assist persons engaged in 
agriculture in Scotland.” 


WE can well believe, as we sincerely hope, that the Measure 
on which Ministers have decided to pin their faith for the 
relief of unemployment may promote its 
object. The Minister of Health, Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain, is indubitably one of the Government’s chief 
personal assets. He enjoys a higher reputation with the 
rank and file than several of his colleagues. He is an 
acknowledged master of his subject, and impresses everyone 
with whom he comes in contact by his competence and 
ability to grasp and explain complicated problems and 
plans. He is known to have long set his heart on reforming 
our chaotic system of local government, which is almost as 
wasteful as the central government. The rates have been 
allowed to run away with the rate-payer’s substance, like 
the taxes with that of the tax-payer. Nor does the milch 
cow get good value for her money. But the whole question 
bristles with difficulties and controversies, and was in any 
event bound to evoke strenuous opposition from those who 
resent being “reformed” out of existence, apart from any 
official obstruction of Oppositions seeking to pile up the 
agony against the Government. We therefore cannot help 
regretting that this titanic task was not tackled somewhat 
earlier in the existence of the present Parliament instead of 
being left to the fag-end, and then made the main plank on 
which the Conservative Party are to appeal to the People. 
Can it be made intelligible and acceptable to the 54 million 
Flappers whom Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s thoughtless col- 
leagues—doubtless against his wishes—gratuitously pitch- 
forked on to the register the other day? (A certain measure 
of disfranchisement would have seemed more appropriate 
in the circumstances.) Nor can we resist a suspicion, as the 
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subject was first mentioned in last year’s Budget Speech, 
that our astute Cobdenite Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
manceuvred the Cabinet into De-rating in order to side- 
track Safeguarding. Was it not somewhat artless of 
the professed Safeguarders among the Twenty-one to walk 
into what may prove to have been a veritable booby-trap? 


For all those who are completely “ fed up ” with the Baldwin 
Government and who believe that no change could be for 
the worse the course is perfectly clear. They 
will belabour Ministers to their hearts’ con- 
tent and try to make De-rating stink in the nostrils of the 
electors; and, as Mr. Lloyd George has shown us, this Reform 
is peculiarly vulnerable to demagogue attack. With all the 
good will in the world it would not be easy to popularize— 
an additional reason for placing so unappetizing a dish 
early on the menu instead of leaving it for the dessert. 
Critics of the Government are shocked by its extravagance, 
vacillation, and timidity in several spheres—International, 
Imperial, and Industrial—which have undoubtedly alienated 
many former supporters. It is arguable that the Conserva- 
tive Party needs a spell of opposition in which to pull itself 
together and shed some of the Mugwumps and Mandarins 
who paralyse its initiative and obstruct every move in the, 
right direction. Our Party is certainly truer to its principles 
when ‘‘ Out” than when ‘“ In”—as is probably the case 
with other Parties which usually secure majorities by pro- 
fessing their principles and lose them by not practising 
them. We feel the force of this contention and appreciate 
this standpoint, and agree that if there were a tolerable 
alternative Government on the horizon it might be advisable 
for Ministers to have a change of air. But we confess that 
our hearts sink when we survey the two Oppositions and 
visualize a Coalition Government that would take its 
economics from Mr. Philip Snowden, a Cobdenite enragé, a 
bitter enemy of British industry and Imperial Preference, 
and its politics from Mr. Lloyd George, who has resurrected 
every pre-War prejudice and increased without improving 
his repertoire in one single respect. We do not over- 
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rate the present régime, which has admittedly caused chagrin 
to many of those who laboured hardest for its record 
majority, but it seems to us that a Lib-Lab Coalition would 
go one worse in every single department of public affairs, 
There would be more taxes, less trade, and consequently 
increased unemployment. Preference would be shown to 
our enemies, prejudice to our friends. The British League 
of Nations would be still further disintegrated for the 
supposed benefit of the Geneva League of Nations. In 
their efforts to repress ‘‘ the Tiger,” which the present Prime 
Minister has discovered in his compatriots, his successor 
would elevate the Rabbit into an object of worship. British 
stock would slump all over the world. As a weakened 
England in the eyes of all friendly foreigners is an incentive 
to international aggression, the cause of Peace would not 
stand to gain by another spell of out-and-out Pacifists 
whose only retrenchment would be at the expense of National 
and Imperial defence. Conservatives must therefore con- 
tinue to try to save Ministers from themselves and 
endeavour to persuade them of the urgency of going to the 
country with a policy and programme that will appeal to 
the masses. If anything were strange in politics—which is a 
bundle of absurdities—it would be passing strange that, 
having enfranchised twelve times as many electors—and all 
women—as the great Reform Bill of 1832, His Majesty’s 
Ministers should comport themselves as though there had 
been “no change” in the electorate, and should imagine 
that ‘‘ the reform of local government ”’ is an all-conquering 
slogan that must sweep Flappers off their feet in an ecstasy 
of enthusiasm. 


Mr. NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN’S chef d’wuvre has not been 
officially presented to Parliament at the time of going to 

press. Its outline is, however, sufficiently 
aed d’euvre Known to permit a preliminary opinion to 
be formed, though the first impression of 
such a big measure is not always the last. Its main objects 
are to relieve Agriculture and Industry of the grievous 
burden of local taxation and to spread the heavy cost of 
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the Poor Law, and other services, over wider areas with the 
aid of Government grants. It is obvious that this will 
involve rates in some places being lower while those in 
others are higher, and human nature being what it is, it is 
inevitable that there will be a tremendous outcry against 
every threatened increase without one spark of gratitude 
for any diminution. That is the universal experience with 
any change of taxation, and it will assuredly extend to rates. 
The Bill necessitates the revision of the financial relations 
between the local authority and the Exchequer, as what is 


' called a “‘ block grant’ or lump sum is to replace the exist- 


ing system of miscellaneous doles which simply stimulate 
local spendthrifts; each area being subsidized according to 
its needs. Under the scheme, according to its unofficial and 
semi-official exponents, 97 per cent. of the local authorities 
“will always receive a grant which will always be greater 
than the loss of rates and grants for the standard year 
1928-29,” and ‘“‘ notwithstanding the levying of rates for 
Poor Law and Highway Purposes, roughly three persons out 
of four will enjoy a permanent reduction in rates” which 
in some highly rated areas “ will amount to several shillings 
in the pound,” though “ there may be a few comparatively 
lowly rated areas where in the course of time rates may 
tend to rise a little’’ (vide leading article in The Times, 
November 23rd, entitled ‘‘ Facts and Formula’’). It sounds 
almost too good to be true, for unless there are drastic 
economies such as all spending bodies abhor, someone will 
have to foot the bill, and there would be no substantial 
gain to the average citizen if he lost on the swings whatever 
he may make on the roundabouts. The Taxpayers have to 
find £24,000,000 in relief of rates. If this sum were raised 
by means of a toll on imported foreign goods it would smile 
upon us, but unfortunately the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
regards the taxation of our foreign competitors as “the 
unclean thing” which no Liberal ex-Minister can touch. 


| Therefore the £10,000,000 allotted to depressed industries 


and the £5,000,000 to ‘‘ abnormally depressed agriculture ” 
plus the £5,500,000 to various transport undertakings will 
all have to come out of the pockets of oppressed and some- 
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what depressed taxpayers. The finance of such a measure 
provides an acid test of statesmanship, and with Mr. Churchill 
in control our confidence is at a low ebb. It would be a 
culminating tragedy if to the many injuries this “‘ Careerist ” 
has already inflicted on the Conservative cause, and British 
Industry, by his monetary manipulations and crass Cobden- 
ism, our admirable Minister for Health became involved in 
an impasse simply because the Cabinet have been too feeble 
to resist the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


It is idle for Ministers to debit their own follies and failings 
to the Daily Mail or any other organ of the Press. Neither 
Idle the Daily Mail nor its contemporaries bear 
any share of responsibility for the policy and 
programme of the Government, which are wholly and solely 
responsible for the present outlook of the Conservative 
Party as well as for any misfortunes that may befall it in 
the future. From some conspicuous imbecilities the Daily 
Mail laboured in season and out of season to save the 
Cabinet, only to be abused for its pains, and for Ministers 
nowadays to attempt to hold Northcliffe House responsible 
for any electoral disaster is the height of absurdity. Among 
its recent assailants was the Home Secretary, Sir William 
Joynson-Hicks, to whom the Daily Mail had no difficulty in 
making this reply, entitled ‘“‘The Wreckers ’’ (November 
17th): 


‘‘ But if there is risk of a great Conservative defeat 
at the General Election the sole responsibility for this 
rests with the Prime Minister and Sir William Joynson- 
Hicks, who have so seriously damaged the prospects of 
their party by a series of blunders. 

‘“‘ They it was who suddenly declared that they had 
promised Flappers the vote and must therefore give it 
to them. They persisted with this crazy measure not- 
withstanding the obvious uneasiness of their followers 
and warnings from some of the ablest personalities in 
their party, and finally rushed it through Parliament. 

** On the day on which the Flapper Votes Bill became 
law Conservative experts were convinced that the Govern- 
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ment had dealt a tremendous blow to the chances of their 
party in the country.” 


In corroboration of this view the Daily Mail quoted the 
authority of Lord Birkenhead, who, in the greater freedom 
and less responsibility he now enjoys, is able to tell the 
“Band of Brothers,” of which he was a chief ornament, 
exactly what he thinks of them and their proceedings: 


“Lord Birkenhead in our columns has stated his 
belief that as the result of this measure the proletariat 
vote in the north will be doubled. His estimate is 
entirely borne out by the calculations of Socialist 
electioneering experts, and is further confirmed by the 
attitude of the Socialist Party in the House of Commons 
to the Bill. They were careful to help it through and 
only with difficulty succeeded in disguising the delight 
with which they watched the Government digging its 
own grave.” 


Under the circumstances it seems unfortunate that Lord 
Birkenhead did not retire earlier from politics to chemistry 
instead of consenting to sponsor in the House of Lords a 
measure he clearly and emphatically disapproved. 


Mr. AMERY is among the few of His Majesty’s Ministers 
who have lately said anything of solid comfort to Conserva- 
tives. When we say Conservatives, we mean 
real Conservatives, and not the spurious variety 
that has too much say in Conservative policy 
and is largely responsible for present Conservative discontent. 
Mr. Amery has not only spoken the word in season, but he 
has given us something to think about. We trust he will 
continue saying it, and that those of his colleagues who 
share his views will follow suit, and that Conservative 
Members and Candidates may take heart of grace and afford 
their constituencies better reason for returning them at the 
General Election than are provided either by the official 
programme or the official propaganda. It was at Brighouse, 
in Yorkshire, on November 16th (see Daily Telegraph, 
November 17th) that the Colonial Secretary let himself go 
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in what Mandarins and Mugwumps doubtless deprecate as 
“‘a blazing indiscretion.” After glancing at the De-rating 
Bill, which proposed to relieve the rates on Industry and 
Agriculture and thus alleviate unemployment, the Colonial 
Secretary observed: 


** Beyond that, foreign goods come in which do not 
pay our rates and taxes, and compared with which 
British productions are subjected to a handicap of 
25 per cent. You could not have a more absurd 
situation. It is a direct discouragement to the people 
of this country from buying goods produced at home, 
and there is no wonder that the importation of foreign 
goods is steadily increasing. 

‘“* We used to produce more iron and steel than any- 
body else. To-day America produces five times as 
much, and Great Britain is falling back as a great pro- 
ducer in the world. 

“Cheap foreign goods contribute nothing to our 
English taxes, but the money has to be found, and our 
rates steadily rise and are reflected in the cost of living. 

*“ What would you do? If it rested with me per- 
sonally I would at once impose an average duty of 
20 per cent. on all foreign manufactures, and I would 
do that in order to secure real free trade. Beyond that 
I would try to see if any industry required special 
consideration. 

“That is my personal view, but it is not yet the 
policy adopted by the Government.” 


It is clearly the duty of all Conservatives worthy of the 
name to see that Mr. Amery’s “ personal view ” does become 
the policy of the Government. The Taxation of the 
Foreigner is not only a sound but a popular plan that would 
commend itself to the constituencies if earnestly advocated 
by men who were not afraid to call a spade a spade or to 
dot their i’s and cross their t’s. It would “go down” 
much better than the Downing Street programme of ‘‘ Yes— 
No.” Mr. Amery, it will be noted, does not talk any non- 
sense about “‘a General Tariff,” like some of his colleagues, 
who have not taken the trouble to ascertain what it is. 


le 
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Sir RoBeRT Horne has rebuked the Daily Telegraph for 

thus interpreting his excellent speech in the House of 
Commons on November 8th: 

An 


Unnecessary “Sir Robert Horne declared himself 
Disclaimer in favour of a Safeguarding duty, thereby 
putting himself at the head of the Pro- 

tectionists, against Mr. Churchill and the Government.” 


This was a tribute to the speaker that was appreciated by 
Conservative readers of our contemporary, who feel that, 
among urgent needs of to-day, is Conservative Leadership 
against the anemic policy which a Cobdenite Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has manceuvred the Cabinet into adopting. 
Sir Robert Horne, however, deemed it necessary to disclaim 
the compliment, and depressed those who expected better 
things of him by declaring that, 


“instead of putting myself against the Government, 
I spoke in a sense entirely in agreement with Mr. 
Baldwin’s speech at Yarmouth and his letter to the 
Chief Whip. All I asked for the steel industry was an 
opportunity of putting its case before a Board of Trade 
Committee under the Safeguarding Act; and you will 
recollect that this permission is implicitly contained in 
the two statements by the Prime Minister to which 1 
have referred, and incidentally is involved in Mr. 
Churchill’s declaration in the House yesterday.” 


A man of Sir Robert’s calibre—equally experienced in 
business as in statecraft—is surely in a better position than 
any tribunal that may be devised to say “‘ Aye” or “‘ No” 
to the question as to whether our basic industries are worth 
protecting against foreign dumping. He is familiar with the 
devastated industrial districts of Northern England, South 
Scotland and South Wales. He is aware of the plight of 
the Labour market and the degree of unemployment, especi- 
ally among skilled artisans. He realizes the foreign competi- 
tion from which we are suffering. Frankly, we cannot under- 
stand why Sir Robert Horne, any more than the Govern- 
ment, should seek to shelve his responsibility. This is not a 
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judicial but a political and economic question, and there 
would appear to be small raison détire for Responsible 
Statesmen, if such problems are beyond their ken. The 
Prime Minister’s hesitation is intelligible. Mr. Stanley} Bald- 
win is hypersensitive in regard to Baldwins, Ltd., in which, 
unluckily, he is a heavy shareholder. This makes him 
reluctant to be identified with a policy that might be repre- 
sented by unscrupulous demagogues as designed to benefit his 
own pocket. This strikes some of us as unduly squeamish, 
as, with his splendid war record, the Prime Minister, beyond 
all men, can afford to laugh at anyone who asperses his 
integrity. Other Ministers have not even this excuse for 
shirking a plain duty, and we regret that Sir Robert Horne 
should associate himself with them and elaborately argue 
that Safeguarding is not Protection. It is unworthy of a 
man of his intelligence. We, on the other hand, are Safe- 
guarders because it is Protection. If we thought it were 
another instalment of “‘ Free Trade,”’ we should oppose it. 


AccorDING to the Manchester Guardian (November 16th), 
with which doubtless the wish is father to the thought, 


ee ee “The Conservative Party in Bolton are 

at Bolton troubled about Mr. Cecil Hilton, the junior 

member for the borough. It appears that the 

mind of Mr. Hilton has lately been tormented by a 

struggle between his duty to conscience as a private 

individual and his duty as the representative of other 
people’s views.” 


On the facts, it would appear that so far from being per- 
turbed by the attitude of their junior member, Bolton 
Conservatives have every reason to congratulate themselves 
on having a spokesman in Parliament who has the root of 
the matter in him and who is not afraid to say what he 
thinks on a vital issue he understands. In this respect he 
offers an agreeable contrast to “rabbits,” by whom he is 
surrounded on the Ministerial benches of the House of 
Commons, who have allowed an “ undesirable alien” from 
another Party to strike deadly blows at British industry. 
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‘Speaking in the House of Commons on Novem- 
ber 8th, he [Mr. Hilton] roundly criticized the Govern- 
ment for reverting to the gold standard in 1925. He 
said: 

«The immediate effect of the gold standard re- 
storation had been to restrict credit. Lancashire, which 
lived as to 70 per cent. on its exports, felt that very 
badly. 

““* There had been a tendency on the part of the 
Government and the banks to restrict credit. Italian 
bills had been discounted in London, while there had 
been a tendency to help the other side and restrict 
the Lancashire side. This attitude of restriction had 
occurred more than once. This gold standard is a 
fetish. 

‘“** What does it matter to the lads and lasses of 
Lancashire how much bullion there is in the Bank of 
England? It does not keep the spindles going. It 
had not been done in the interests of Lancashire, but 
in the interests of economics [Finance?]. The gold 
standard should not rule Lancashire; it should not rule 
the Government.’ ”’ 


This has long needed saying, and coming from a great busi- 
ness man who cannot be brushed aside as “ an irresponsiblé 
theorist’ nor as “‘a Bolshevist who wishes to nationalize 
the banks,” it has naturally made a considerable impression 
in Lancashire—so much so that the Chairman of the 
Bolton Conservative Association (Dr. F. R. Mallett), doubt- 
less moved thereto by the Ministerial Whips, who resent any 
independence of opinion in any supporter of the Government, 
thought it necessary to declare: 


“T want to state quite definitely that the opinions 
put forward by Mr. Hilton in his speech last Thursday 
must not be taken as representing the views of the 
Conservative Party in Bolton.” 


We are sorry to learn that the heads of our Party in Bolton 
should be willing to sacrifice industry to International 
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Finance. But what of the rank and file? Do they also 
wish to continue being “‘ crucified on a cross of gold”? 


WE keenly appreciate the spirited reply of Mr. Quintin 
Hogg—the promising son of a very distinguished father, 
the present Lord Chancellor—to A. A. B., who 
had taken him and another Oxford under- 
graduate, Mr. Gresham Cooke, to task in the 
Evening Standard for departing from what their critic 
declared to be Disraelian traditions. These young men were 
responsible for a resolution that was carried nem. con. at the 
Conservative Conference at Yarmouth: 


Young 
Conservatives 


“That this conference . . . firm in the tradition of 
Disraeli, declares the improvement in the conditions of 
the poorer classes to be its unalterable policy.” 


For this we should have voted with both hands, as being 
entirely in accordance with the teachings of Disraeli and 
Joseph Chamberlain, even though we know that the resolu- 
lutions of the Conservative rank and file “‘ cut no ice” in 
Downing Street. A. A. B., however, was chiefly concerned to 
prove that Disraeli would have disapproved the extension of 
the franchise to Flappers, forgetting, perhaps, that he was 
the author of another famous Leap in the Dark in 1867 that 
doubtless encouraged his disciple, the Home Secretary, in 
his recent escapade. In any case, the criticism is irrelevant 
to the issue raised at Yarmouth, and Mr. Quintin Hogg very 
properly replied: 


‘“* What I did say, and what, as a young man, I still 
have reason to believe, is this: Whatever the rights and 
wrongs of the Flapper vote, the country will be very 
largely in the hands of young men and women at the 
next election, and the Conservative Party will be making 
a great mistake if it does not present its case in such a 
way as to appeal to the young men and women who will 
have to judge it. 

“And young men and women are profoundly 
impressed by the fact—as I still maintain Disraeli was 
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impressed—that a very large number of their fellow- 
countrymen are suffering intense hardship at the present 
moment through no fault of their own. And unless 
the Conservative Party shows it to be its policy—as 
it was Disraeli’s policy—to relieve that hardship, the 
Conservative Party will stand about as much chance of 
success as if it went to the country on the electoral 
programme of 1867.” 


We cordially agree, and we only wish the son could convince 
his brilliant father of the necessity of the Conservative 
Party going to the country on an intelligent platform with 
a popular programme attractive to the myriad voters. Mr. 
Hogg scornfully repudiates the suggestion that 


“the dreams of our young Oxonians consist entirely 
in spending the taxes of the industrious and intelligent 
citizens, and thus in fostering a generation of loafers, 
malingerers and incapables. 


* * * * * 


“It has always been my conviction—and the con- 
viction of most young Conservatives whom I have 
met—that the proper way to improve the condition of 
the poorer classes is not to be found in the lavish, 
expenditure proposed by our opponents, but in the 
encouragement of trade and industry. 

** At the same time, I do most heartily believe that 
the encouragement of trade and industry at the expense 
of immediate social service is only to be justified in so 
far as it can be shown that it will improve the conditions 
of the poor.” 


The greatest of all Social Reforms is the prosperity of our 
people. The single serious remedy for unemployment is 
Employment. The Party that grasps this truism deserves to 
win next year—not otherwise. 


At the Annual Dinner of the Hardwicke Society, the Duke 
of York said something that strongly appeals to the long- 
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suffering victims of public banquets and other functions 
where unfortunate audiences have no protection against the 


speakers and speeches inflicted upon them. 


Speak Up or As the Duke observed: 
Shut Up 


“There is nothing more delightful to hear 
than a reasoned, witty, and well-expressed speech. Is 
it not a fact that there is hardly any power in the 
world to-day which can wield the masses with such 


effect as oratory, and yet how few really good speakers 
there are! ”’ 


This is in truth one of the minor mysteries of modern civil- 
ization. Supply appears to bear no relation to demand. 
There are unlimited opportunities of speaking, and literally 
oceans of oratory are daily and nightly poured over the 
land. But great as is the enjoyment afforded by good 
speaking, the general standard is such that in nine cases out 
of ten, whenever a speaker begins the hearer’s chief pre- 
occupation is as to when he will end. There are a few, not 
many, speakers in the Houses of Parliament whom it is a 
pleasure to hear. Occasionally a pulpit is occupied by a 
preacher who has something to say and knows how to say it. 
On the whole, however, despite their immense practice, the 
eloquence of politicians remains at a low ebb, and the 
“after-dinner ” speaking at City functions and elsewhere is 
a national disgrace. The why and the wherefore of this 
enigma is beyond our comprehension, but the great public 
are grateful to His Royal Highness for expressing their 
feelings in a manner which they trust will not be wholly lost 
on the many bores that are turned loose on a defenceless 


community. Those who can’t speak up might at least 
shut up. 


‘How these Christians love one another” is a familiar 
saying the authenticity of which is in some doubt, though, 
‘ according to authority, it first appeared in 
el Tertullian. We are vividly reminded of it 
by the recent diatribe directed by the Chaplain 

of the Savoy to the address of the Dean of St. Paul’s. The 
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latter had made the seemingly innocuous suggestion that the 
veteran Bishop of London might usefully exchange his 
stormy diocese for the comparative quietude of Gloucester, 
handing over the former to some younger man. Although 
we all profess to be anxious to give young men a chance in 
Church and State, whenever there is a hint of any move in 
that direction every veteran is up in arms against the out- 
rage. The Chaplain of the Savoy spluttered with indignation 
—in a letter to the Morning Post—at the “ impertinence ” of 
the Dean, whose suggestion had evoked ‘‘a wave of deep 
affection for the Bishop and of disgust with the Dean ”— 
the latter sentiment being evidently uppermost in the mind 
of the Chaplain who thus let himself go (see Morning Post, 
November 7th): 


‘““The Dean stands for a pleasant doubter as to all 
dogma, and is mad on organization, which never yet 
saved a soul or brought a sinner to the Cross. The 
Bishop may be likened to a stove at Fulham, the Dean 
to a refrigerator at St. Paul’s. The Bishop stands for 
Love, the Dean for a cynical philosophy, which gradually 
tends towards a respectable agnosticism. He has caused 
us to miss the warmth of Henry Scott Holland, and has 
diminished the enthusiasm of young ordinands. 


* * * * * 


“The Dean spells a cold negation and considerable 
knowledge, which does not touch the slums and the pot- 
house, which are the Bishop’s happy hunting-ground. 
Lastly, the Bishop has no use whatever for money 
except to give away, which should appeal to the Dean, 
who must earn much quite apart from his high office, 
which is incidental to him.” 


Now that we know what Chaplains think of Deans, we 
should like to have the latter’s views of Chaplains. The 
Bishop, on the other hand, may be disposed to say, ‘‘ Save 
me from my friends.” 
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AvTOoLycws in the Financial Times (November 9th) indites 
a paragraph entitled “ Eve and a Windfall,” reflecting on 
the younger generation, whose recklessness 


Flapper threatens to bring the country to the dogs: 
Finance 
“Perched on a corner of our dining- 


room table, swinging her long, lanky legs and munching 
marrons glacés, she announced an unexpected present 
of £50, and asked us what should she do with it. 

“*Put it into War Loan,’ advised the cautious 
mother. 

“*Too stodgy,’ replied the Capitalist, turning ex- 
pectantly to me. ‘Ten Courtaulds,’ said I. ‘ But 
what is your own idea?’ ” 

To this she promptly replied: 

***T want to double the money. I want some of 
those shares that you buy and they go up and up and 
up, and you wait until they are just at the top and then 
you sell out and you make fifty pounds. See? It’s so 
easy, and you’re on the Stock Exchange, so you can do 
it without any trouble. See? When will you want 
the money?’ 

‘Now, what do you think of that from the eighteen- 
year-old daughter of a well-known City man? I ask 
you.” 

To our mind this is both a natural and _ intelligent 
suggestion from a child of parents who had probably been 
deafened by talk of “ Gramophones,” ‘ Nickels,” ‘‘ Mar- 
conis,” ‘‘ Celanese,” ‘“‘ Hydro-Electrics,” etc., as of the 
fabulous sums that had been made by lucky gamblers. 
And then, when she found herself in possession of £50 to 
play with was solemnly exhorted to bury it in War Loan that 
would give her no interest until next June, or ‘“‘ Courtaulds ” 
paying under 3 per cent. Such “tips” were naturally too 
“* stodgy ” for any sensible girl to swallow. Had the parents 
suggested “‘ Shells ” and explained that the budding Capital- 
ist would receive a dividend of 2s. on each of her eight shares 
in January, plus a substantial bonus probably amounting to 
£5 for her “rights ”’ to extra shares, they might have set 
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the feet of their Flapper in the right direction. Or if she 
had Imperial instincts, she should have been encouraged to 
embark in such splendid enterprises as ‘“‘ Hudson’s Bay ” or 
“Sudan Plantations,” in which her capital would be safe, 
with a prospect of “‘appreciation”’; or perhaps Burmah 
Corporation, then at about 14 shillings. Such matters, we 
need scarcely say, are entirely beyond our ken, but com- 
petent men aver that Autolycus’s alarm at the rashness of 
City men’s daughters is unwarranted by this particular 
episode, as the parents invited what they got. 


THE reader must not infer from the opening pages of Mr. 
Godfrey Locker-Lampson’s alluring article on ‘‘ Holidays” 

that the writer’s object is to inveigle them 
ka lle to the Riviera. As they will realize farther 

on, this is far from his intention. Otherwise 
it would not appear in the National Review, which has small 
sympathy with the frantic efforts of many contemporaries 
at this time of year to stampede their clientele to the Cote 
d’Azur, which is one of the most overrated places on the 
Continent of Europe. It enjoys a spurious reputation, thanks 
to the wildly extravagant manner in which it has been 
“boomed ” to the point at which a fashionable flock of sheep 
regard their winter as mangué unless they have penetrated 
to Cannes, Nice, Monte Carlo, or one of the other spots 
where the sun is supposed always to shine and “ every 
prospect pleases and man alone is vile.”’ To our mind the 
journey in one of these overcrowded, overheated, suffocating, 
microbe-laden trains is of itself enough to take the edge off 
a Riviera holiday, which is likewise spoiled by the appre- 
hension that the experience must be repeated before we can 
get home. Moreover, the climate is anything but what it is 
supposed to be in winter. There is plenty of rain, though 
local vested interests are so potent that it is voted bad form 
in the correspondents on the ground to mention any bad 
weather or the searching mistral and the amount of shivering 
many visitors put in over chilly fires. Cannes is certainly 
one of the least delectable places except for the microscopic 
minority, who are never happy out of an overdressed crowd, 
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and who wish to continue the vacuous existence they lead 
at home. And they don’t really need a holiday because they 
always have one. 


Durine the last week of November King George’s subjects 
at home and abroad became extremely anxious concerning 

: their Sovereign’s health. A chill, of which the 
The King seeds were implanted by exposure at the 
Cenotaph on Armistice Day, developed, as so often happens, 
into lung complications, as disclosed in a series of medical 
bulletins that caused something like panic. All classes of 
the community vividly realized how large the Monarchy 
looms in the life of all of us, and how deep is the affection 
inspired by the Royal Family. Anything that touches him 
touches everybody else, and any anxiety or misfortune of 
the Reigning House becomes the common concern of all. 
At the moment of going to press the reports, if not yet 


actually encouraging, are, anyhow, not worse, which is all to | 


the good in such cases, in which there are necessarily ups 
anddowns. The King is a splendid patient—cheerful, confi- 
dent, and serene—and as he hasalways led a most healthy 
life, there is every ground for hopefulness, though continued 
solicitude is inevitable. The episode has once more demon- 
strated the extraordinary attachment of the British People to 
the Crown, which we instinctively regard as the very roof 
over our heads. It also makes us appreciate more keenly 
than ever what a magnificent Public Servant we have on the 
Throne—a man who never spares himself and has his reward 
in the ever-growing prestige of the single national institu- 
tion that has functioned effectively of late years. That 
simple, unsophisticated phrase, “‘ The King—God bless him,” 
means much more than it ever did. The very latest 
bulletins (November 27th) are less satisfactory. 
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hey 
“In their tactics, Communists must unfailingly link up every minor everyday 
problem with the big general problems. . . . We must employ astute methods 
cts of propaganda and agitation; not isolate them, but co-ordinate them and sub- 
ing ordinate all problems to the problem of war.’’—BuKHARIN, at the Sixth World 
the Congress of the Communist International. 
the TEN years ago the greatest and most awful war in history 
an came to an end, and the peoples of the world sent up a 
ical prayer that it might never happen again. Since November 11, 
3 of |. 1918, forces have been at work to secure for Civilization a 
chy lasting peace—forces that have manifested themselves in such 


ion forms as the League of Nations, the Treaty of Locarno, the 
Disarmament Conferences, and the Kellogg Pact. It is true 
that all these international meetings and appending of notable 
signatures to high-sounding documents have, in practice, 
all. achieved but little; but the fact remains that among the 
yet majority of the peoples of the civilized world there is to-day 
| a general will vo peace, and a deep-rooted loathing of the 
ups horrors of war. Yet, in spite of all these things, there still 


snfie exists in Europe an ever-growing threat to peace in the form 
th of the present Government of Russia. For, while the rest 
y of the world is thinking in terms of armament limitation, 
ued the Bolshevik Government is taking every step within its 
n0n- power to place Russia on a war footing, and is preaching, 
le to at home and abroad, the doctrine of inevitable armed. 
roof conflict. 
enly In spite of a rigid censorship which involves the suppres- 
‘is sion of the truth, it is now generally recognized that the 
Soviet Government is faced with a social and economic crisis 
vard that is becoming increasingly acute every day. The national- 
titu- ized industries of Russia are, in the main, in a parlous state. 
That There is a severe grain shortage, evidenced by the buying of 
im,” corn abroad by the Soviet; the enormous peasant population 
test is becoming more and more stubborn and openly hostile to 


the present régime; and, in spite of repressive measures, the 
political opposition to Stalin and his followers has grown, in 
a relatively short space of time, from a faint hostility to a 
very real threat to governmental stability. Moreover, world 
revolution is no nearer to becoming an established fact than 
it was ten years ago, and every Bolshevik leader knows, as 
Lenin knew, that the “permanent Russian revolution ” 
cannot exist for very long unless revolutions take place in 
other countries. The Soviet leaders are, in fact, men engaged 
VOL. XCII 34 
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in a life-and-death gamble, with the dice turning against 
them at every throw. Will war, as an attempt to unite the 
Russian people and produce the world revolution, be their 
last desperate throw? The facts certainly point in that 
direction. 

The war policy of the Soviet Government may be divided 
into four sections—the building up of the armed forces in 
Russia; propaganda to produce the war atmosphere at home 
and abroad; war plotting abroad; and espionage. With 
regard to the first, there are some striking details and figures 
available as to the recent increases in all branches of the 
armed forces in Russia. During the past two years the 
Soviet Government has been engaged in adding to the Red 
Army, which was reduced to a paper strength of 562,000, an 
enormous militia. Military service has been made compulsory 
for all men in good health, the periods of service comprising 
pre-military instruction at 19 and 20 years of age, active 
service from 21 to 25, and service in the reserve from 26 to 40. 
The pre-military instruction is given to 842,000 youths in 
4,500 centres, the permanent army trains about 270,000 men 
each year, and the mobile territorial organizations a further 
600,000 men. Russia is, therefore, giving effective military 
training to more than 870,000 men a year, and competent 
military experts have estimated that in the event of war 
the Red rulers would have at their disposal more than 
10,000,000 men who had received military training. 

Large numbers of women are also being enrolled as Red 
Army auxiliaries, not only as nurses and canteen workers, 
but as operatives in the aviation and chemical warfare 
departments. Moreover, under the Soviet Military Service 
Act, in time of war all women between the ages of 19 and 40 
are liable to compulsory service. Every effort is being made 
to equip this vastly increased army. The arsenals have been 
reorganized and, at present, are the most active section ot 
the heavy industries; more preparations are in progress for 
chemical warfare, in its most horrible forms, than in any 
other country in the world; and militarist clubs, such as 
‘“‘ Friends of the Air Fleet” and the “ Friends of Chemical 
Defence,” have been formed in all parts of the country. 
Particularly striking are the figures of the Soviet purchases 
of high-grade refined nitrate, used exclusively for the pro- 
duction of explosives. At the end of 1927, The Times 
reported that 50,000 tons had been bought from Chile during 
the year, while negotiations were in progress for more. In 
1926, Russia’s purchases only amounted to about 2,000 tons, 
and in pre-war days to 12.000 to 15,000 tons a year. Itis 
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disquieting to note that the financing of this huge purchase 
of nitrate was arranged in Berlin. 

The Soviet Air Force is also steadily increasing in strength 
and efficiency by reason of extensive purchases of aeroplanes 
from Germany and elsewhere. Special funds are repeatedly 
raised among the Russian workers for the purchase of battle- 
planes, and the slogan of the Osoaviakhim (Air and Chemical 
Defence Society) is: ‘‘ Every town must have its own aero- 
plane and aerodrome.” In the field of commercial aviation, 
which in Russia is part and parcel of the military machine, 
there is also great activity. According to an article which 
appeared in the Pravda of July 8th, the following air lines 
are in operation: 


‘**(1) Two Western European lines, Moscow to Ber- 
lin, via Riga, and Leningrad to Riga, worked by the 
society ‘ Derluft,’ in which the great German air concern 
Lufthansa plays a considerable part. 

**(2) The Ukranian air-way, uniting Moscow, via 
Kharkov, Piatigorsk, and Baku to Pehlevi in Persia. 
Here the German concern again enters into the picture, 
as it operates a line from Baku to Enzeli, Teheran, and 
so to Bouchir on the Persian Gulf, and another line from 
Teheran to Meched, Merv, and Bokhara. 

“*(3) The middle-Asia group, operated by the 
‘Dobrolet’ society, the most important section of 
which is the line Baku-Krasnovodsk-Khiva—Bokhara-— 
Tashkent-Termez, and so to Kabul. It is thus possible , 
to get from one of the Soviet aerodromes in Asiatic 
Russia to the gateway of India in six or seven hours. 

‘**(4) The air system connecting Verhnedinsk with 
Ulan-Bator, the capital of the Mongolian Republic, and 
Irkutsk with Yakutsk.”’ 


At present the Soviet air services cover some 11,427 kilo- 
metres, and plans are on foot for covering 30,000 kilometres, 
as soon as possible. On March 17th last, that well-informed 
French journal, L’/llustration, published a striking article 
and chart on the Soviet-cum-German air activities in the 
Middle East, and pointed out that more than one Soviet 
aerodrome is well within striking distance of that vital link, 
the Suez Canal. A study of the chart proved this, and 
showed the extraordinary strategic significance of the Red 
air activity. 

The extent of Russia’s military preparations can, perhaps, 
be best gauged from the size of the military Budget, which 
increased from 244 million gold roubles in 1922-23 to 720 
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million gold roubles in 1926-27, and these figures do not 
include expenses for barracks, which are borne by the local 
budgets. 

Side by side with this armament programme, the Soviet 
Government is conducting an intense propaganda campaign 
to produce a “ war atmosphere ” among the Russian people, 
Day in, day out, the whole Soviet Press preaches the danger 
of the “imperialist war,” impressing upon the impression- 
able Russian mind that the “capitalist states,” led by 
Great Britain, are preparing for an armed onslaught on 
“the proletarian state.” England, with its Foreign Secretary, 
is made out to be the arch-enemy. The new planes and 
guns for the Red Army, paid for out of the workers’ wages, 
are almost invariably described as ‘“‘ Our Answer to Chamber- 
lain,” and, in the streets of Moscow and other cities, glaring 
electric signs spell out the slogan “‘ Down with Chamberlain,” 
who, at Komsomol demonstrations, is frequently burnt in 
effigy. In the autumn manceuvres of the Red Army, both 
at Kieff and Leningrad, every possible opportunity was 
taken of bringing the civilian population into the picture, 
presumably to instil them with the “war spirit.” Large 
trade-union battalions took part in the operations with the 
regular troops; Kronstadt, Leningrad, and Kieff were sub- 
jected to mock air attacks under strict and realistic con- 
ditions; special “ agitation wagons,” decorated with slogans 
and war pictures, and showing war films, travelled in the 
manceuvre areas; and at Moscow an attack by “a British 
Fleet ” was beaten off by bands of international Communists 
attending the Young Communist International Congress. 
The war propaganda is being carried even into the schools, 
and “war corners,” similar to the ‘‘ Lenin corners,’ are 
being organized. At the All-Soviet Press Conference, held 
in Moscow in September, Bubnoff, of the Political Depart- 
ment of the Red Army, ordered the assembled editors to do 
everything within their power to popularize the military 
spirit, informing them that twenty-one newspapers and five 
other journals existed in Russia for the express purpose of 
discussing military matters. 

Through the medium of the Communist International, 
and its affiliated organizations, an attempt is being made to 
propagate the slogan of the “imminent Capitalist onslaught 
on the Soviet Union ” all over the world. An examination 


of any Communist paper in this or any other country shows 
definite traces of this propaganda campaign. But there are 
indications of an even more sinister plot emanating from 
the same quarter. At the Sixth World Congress of the 
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Communist International, held in Moscow in July and 
August last, very strict instructions were given to the dele- 
gates from all over the world to concentrate on the estab- 
lishment of strong revolutionary “cells” in the armed 
forces, in all industries engaged in the production of war 
material, in important railway junctions, and in seaports. 
These instructions, in plain language, mean that the Communist 
Parties of the world must perfect their open, and particularly 
their underground, organizations in vital centres of production 
and communication, so that, if the Soviet is involved in war 
with any country, the armed forces of that country shall be 
hampered and hindered by seditious outbreaks in the army, 
and by stoppages in communications and supplies. For the 
open sections of the Communist Parties, the weapon is to be 
the strike; for the underground section, sabotage. The mani- 
festo of the Congress, appealing to “the workers of the 
world” and the “soldiers and sailors of the Capitalist 
armies and navies, ’’ ordered that 


“the ranks of the fighters must be set up. The masses 
of the toilers . . . mobilized; loyal messengers of the 
working class sent into the armies and the fleets of 
Capitalism to prepare the soldiers and sailors to turn 
their guns . . . against the Imperialists themselves, the 
best target during the Imperialist war.” 


War was the chief topic of discussion at the Congress, 
and particular attention was paid to “‘ the British question.” | 
After Comrade Schuller had declared that 


“in the coming war . . . the Young Communist Inter- 
national will probably become the most important 
weapon of the Communist International for the disin- 
tegration of the Imperialist and bourgeois armies,” 


and after he had pointed out that the Red Front League in 
Germany (the corresponding organization in this country 
being the Labour League of Ex-Service Men) is “ something 
much more than an anti-Fascist fighting organization,” 
Comrade Hannington, the national organizer of the Unem- 
ployed Workers Committee Movement in this country, said 
that the Communist Party was. 


“not against the unemployed going into the army, 
provided they go into the army class-conscious; pro- 
vided that, at the right moment, they use their tech- 
nical and military training in the interests of the workers 
instead of in the interests of Capitalism.” 
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He was followed by Comrade Bell of the Communist 
Party of Great Britain, who said: 


“It is not sufficient simply to send one or two 
Communists into bourgeois armies for the purpose of 
distributing leaflets or carrying through certain means 
of spreading propaganda, but we have to learn how to 
link up the grievances of the soldiers, sailors, recruits, 
and those in the air forces, with the demands of the 
industrial workers outside of the forces, and _ thus 
conduct the mass propaganda in the army.” 


Comrade Witkowski, an official of the Red International of 
Labour Unions, drew attention to the particular significance 
of the rdle of the railwaymen’s, seamen’s, dock workers’, 
metal workers’, miners’ and chemical workers’ trade unions, 
and ordered that “the work must be concentrated primarily 
in the largest industrial centres of the harbour towns and 
railway junction points.” A most illuminating speech was 
also made at this conference by Comrade Jack Cohen of the 
Communist Party of Great Britain. Referring to the Terri- 
torial Army in this country, he said that: 


“the question of work in the territorial organization is 
of the utmost importance. We must send our comrades 
into the territorial forces.” 


Referring to the Navy, he said: 


“we must intensify our work in the navy and do every- 
thing in our power to build up Communist groups there, 
carrying on systematic agitations amongst the sailors, 
to develop a real ferment.” 


These few extracts are sufficient indication of the Bolshevik 
line of thought with regard to this country. 

Last, but not least, there is the question of the naval 
and military espionage activities of the O.G.P.U. (Cheka). 
Not so many months ago, it was disclosed in the courts that 
there were activities of this nature in our midst. Documents, 
recently seized by the French police, disclosed similar 
activities in France, and several alleged Soviet agents were 
sentenced to varying terms of imprisoiment; while Sweden 
also had occasion a short time ago to complain to Russia of 
an espionage incident. The ramifications of the Foreign 
Section of the O.G.P.U. are world-wide, and these incidents 
are but disclosed portions of an enormous underground 
network. 

There are not a few men and women in our midst, some 
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of whom are entitled to speak with the voice of authority, 
who are persistently advocating the renewal of relations with 
the present rulers of Russia, and who express their belief 
in the sincerity of Litvinoff’s disarmament proposals. Yet 
what picture do the plain unvarnished facts give us? A 
tottering, revolutionary Government, feverishly increasing 
its armed forces, preaching unceasingly at home and abroad 
the doctrine of war, and instructing revolutionaries all over 
the world to prepare their organizations on the assumption 
that an armed conflict is imminent and inevitable. Perhaps 
the intellectual admirers of the Soviet régime can provide 
an explanation ? 
J. BAKER WHITE 


CHRISTIAN SOCIALIST PACIFICISM* 


BITTER indeed is the enmity, and great the danger of the 
world from the enmity, which burns in the followers of Karl 
Marx. And, from what has happened in Russia and else- 
where, we know that Religion suffers in a community under 
its control all that Marx said that it would. 

This is not surprising. For, between Christianity as a 
religion which gives the first place to spiritual values, and 
Socialism which recognizes no power but that of environment, 
and no values outside earthly circumstance, the opposition 
is evidently irreconcilable. Marxianism is, therefore, acting 
logically on its materialistic and revolutionary principles in 
persecuting Christianity. 

What, then, is the attitude of teachers of Christianity 
towards Socialism ? 

A true answer reveals a remarkable situation. First, we 
find that Christianity is deeply divided in the matter. Some 
—not many—of its representatives accept all the fallacies of 
Marxianism; a great many extremely active clergymen— 
some of them holding positions of much influence—profess 
adhesion to various kinds of Socialism described as 
“moderate”; while the mass of the clergy, who do not 
accept Socialism in any of its forms, are merely leaving the 
movement alone. 

The total result is that the atmosphere and general 
influence of Christianity are becoming deeply infected with 
Socialistic feeling and ideas, and that the defences of civili- 
zation and of the cause of human welfare are being betrayed 
—the pass is being sold—by those who should be its devoted 
defenders. 

Take such a book as the Rev. H. R. L. Sheppard’s The 
Impatience of a Parson. I have read and re-read it with the 
greatest care. 

Coming as it does as an appeal written by one whose 
affectionate and sympathetic nature and desire to help the 
‘down and out”? have made him, and justly made him, one 
of the best-loved men in England, I could not but regard it 
as an important utterance. 

Much of it—especially the portions dealing with the 
union of Christian Churches; the necessity of setting allegi- 
ance to a Church in subordination to allegiance to Christ; 


* From a book entitled The Lure of Simplicity, to be published in 
January by Messrs. Eveleigh Nash and Grayson. 
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the call to escape from dull conventionality in religion to a 
“liberating, adventurous, straightforward, radiant associa- 
tion with Christ,” and a consequent “ power to become”; 
the need of “‘ accepting modern knowledge and discarding 
what has been built on spent fancies and philosophies,” and 
rejecting—what is really a pagan inheritance—the claim that 
there is ‘‘ anything magical about the work of a clergyman ”’; 
the urgent call of the Church to save the world from disaster 
—for these pleadings in the book, and for the large charity 
of its religious feeling, I am very thankful. 

But, with its limited view of “‘ the values of Christ ”— 
which we are invited to find only in a part of the Sermon on 
the Mount; with the simplified Christianity of extreme 
Pacificism which he builds on this narrow and unsuitable 
foundation; with the dogma, many times repeated (pp. 27, 
111, etc.), which limits the Christianity of a Church to the 
convictions of a Quaker—or any devoted Christian with 
peculiar ideas; with the readiness to bring about a period of 
chaos in religion, in the assurance that the Holy Spirit would 
bestow a gift of fresh life—and with his attitude towards 
Socialism, I am seriously at issue. 

I regard all this part of the book as dangerous—incon- 
sistent with the teaching of Christ and the duty of the 
Church, and contrary to the welfare of humanity. And, I 
am sure Mr. Sheppard will not think me unkind if I allow 
myself to express my views no less definitely than he has 
expressed his. 

Mr. Sheppard, looking upon the life of to-day, and 
especially upon the possibility of future wars, is convinced 
that, as things are, the world is ‘‘ heading for disaster.” 

Nothing seems more clear to him than that if the Churches 
will not receive and preach “the full Gospel,” ruthlessly 
applying to themselves, as the collective ‘“‘ Christian Insti- 
tution,” the “‘ values of Christ ’’—which they have one and 
all “‘ mishandled and mislaid ”—the disaster is inevitable. 

On the other hand, if the Churches will make the necessary 
sacrifices and accept the great simplification which he finds 
ina part of the Sermon on the Mount, Christianity, though 
doubtless it will be plunged into chaos, will have found the 
“panacea ”; the Holy Spirit will give it fresh life, and, as no 
Christians will, in any circumstances, fight—(“‘ there is no 
such thing as a ‘Christian’ war”’)—war will be no more, 
and the world will be saved, ‘‘ body and soul.” 

It is doubtful whether the world would be saved by the 
abolition of war, and still more doubtful whether a universal 
Christian disarmament would not appeal to a non-Christian 
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or anti-Christian Power rather as an opportunity for world. 
domination than as an example to be followed. 

But, these issues apart, is the sweeping simplification on 
which this action and these hopes are based sound? Are the 
values which we are invited to avail ourselves of a com- 
plete Gospel? Are they a Gospel at all? Are they, as Mr. 
Sheppard says they are, “the faith once delivered to the 
saints,’ and when set forth by Lambeth with a charity 
which discards all creeds and tests also “‘a greater Christ- 
ianity,” “‘a new and fresher edition of Christianity ’’ which 
would enable us to pass as a really (except for Rome) 
Universal Church into a period of “‘ anarchy,” and find it to 
be “an anarchy such that a new and ineffable condition 
must begin ”’? 

This invitation to anarchy, unaccompanied by a reliable 
definition of its issues, reminds us of the Marxian optimism 
regarding the life of the community after the Revolution. 

But, what inducement have we to this adventure, the 
only certain result of which would be “ chaos ”’? 

Do we want a revolution? Is a revolution—which is 
always a predominantly destructive thing—the condition of 
the new life in religion? If we want—as we do—fresh air in 
Religion, must we have a hurricane? Is it true that we 
must have ‘‘an immense revolution if the common people 
are again to hear Christ gladly”? And will “the finer 
elements in human nature,” or the finer souls—now s0 
largely alienated from religion—become spiritually or even 
ethically quickened if all the Churches concur in presenting 
the rather monotonous theme of Mr. Sheppard’s “‘ values ”? 

And what of the Church for which this writer impatiently 
yearns—the coming ‘“‘One great Church” which is to 
“astonish the world” and “ redound in History ” (aspira- 
tions which seem touched with a curious ambition)—the 
Church which is to exhibit ‘“‘ the values ” and save the world 
from disaster ? 

It is, we are told, to be really Christian—and therein 
different from the existing religious bodies, which have “all 
mishandled and mislaid Christ’s values.” It is to be really 
Christian, because it will teach “nothing which the con- 
science of an individual who is endeavouring to live his life 
so that Jesus Christ would approve of it would repudiate for 
himself as being less than Christian.” 

This seems rather an exiguous foundation even for 4 
small sect. And how the great Universal Church of the 
future is at once to comprehend everybody, and to be 
restricted to teach only such things as may offend no pious 
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d- conscientious objector, we, who know how very peculiar are 
the views—particularly the views as to what other people 

0 are not to believe—of many earnest Christians, and how 

he readily they become convinced of their personal infallibility, 

n- are at a loss to imagine. 

r. The difficulty is further increased by the companion 

ie axiomatic test: ‘‘A Church may not be corporately less 


ty Christian than the individual Christian’! This is a hard 
it. saying—very hard for Lambeth, which is told later in the 
ch volume that it is to discard all doctrinal tests—and for us, 
e) too, who stand outside the Lambeth puzzle; for, why should 
to there be an identity of standard for the individual and the 


on community? Why should no distinction be permitted 

between our attitude in the national and domestic spheres? 
le and, why should our private actions and feelings be on a 
m. public scale? 

If these axioms present difficulties, and appear to be—as 
he indeed they are—not axioms at al], the book makes it quite 
clear why they are presented to us. 
1S The ‘values of Christ,’ which the individual and the 
of Church are to accept and be ruled by, are certain reported 
m | utterances of Christ which are taken to lay down a Pacificist 
we rule of conduct; to glorify and promise rewards to the weak; 
dle and to suggest that Christ came to enfeeble, not to strengthen, 


er the lives of men. This is what Mr. Sheppard regards as “‘ the 
so heart of the Gospel” and “‘ the complete Gospel.” If it be 


en accepted with the precision required by the conscience of 
ng every earnest member of “‘ The Society of Friends ’’—as the ¢ 
? axiom requires; if the great new Church can impose it on 
ily every Christian nation; then the world will no longer be 
to “heading for disaster,” but be in process of being “ saved, 
ra body and soul.” 
he The completeness of Mr. Sheppard’s adhesion to his 
a axioms is a little damaged by his putting in, later on, what 
appears to be an exemption clause in favour of the people 
mn whom he and his Labour-Socialist associates call “the dis- 
all inherited.”’ The failures in life, to whom he improperly gives 
lly this embittering title, are to regard themselves presumably as 


yn the victims of the thrifty and successful. Maintained though 
ife they be by the labours of others, they are “ not to be content 
for with what they get.” It is suggested that they should 
“shock us” by “helping themselves ”—counsel surely not 


a found among the “ values of Christ,” though it is a strong 
he point in The Communist Manifesto of 1848. 
be This, however, is not the only shock we are invited to 


us expect. 
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Indeed, the whole ‘‘ panacea ’’ may largely be described 
as salvation by shock. “I want,’? he says (p. 147), “a 
disturbance—the fire which Christ came to cast upon the 
earth.” 

And it is no small disturbance this to which he is looking 
forward. 

The Church is to “die for the people.” Its clergy are to 
follow the simple life of the early Galilean ministry. They 
are not going to be addressed as “‘ Your Grace” or “ My 
Lord,” as are some of his former allies in the ‘‘ Life and 
Liberty Movement ’”—“‘ able and good people,” who, alas, 
are not in their present eminence sufficiently “ explicitly 
revolutionary and discontented.”” These men not unnatur- 
ally do not share Mr. Sheppard’s yearning for “‘ an infinity of 
chaos ” (p. 126), or believe with him that “the Holy Spirit 
cannot revitalize Institutional Religion without excursions 
and alarms ” (p. 195), or that the Gospel will not be effective 
unless its preachers wear sandals. They do not even share, 
many of them, his enthusiasm for Disestablishment. 

It is not that they have become slack. They keep, with 
a little toning down, perhaps, the hearty unconventionality 
of the old days; they support the League of Nations Union 
as warmly as ever, and any proposal for British disarmament; 
they still, on the whole, show sympathy for the “ Labour” 
movement. 

But, for all that, they flinch a little—is it surprising ?— 
from the burning simplifications of their former colleague; 
from his disposition to present Pacificism with military 
metaphors, and from his habit of playing with “‘ fire” and 
yearning for “ chaos.” 

So, apparently, these “ able and good ” men are left out- 
side the picture for the present—at all events till “ The 
Lambeth Conference ”’ meets, 

The Impatience of a Parson—whatever the purpose of the 
writer may be—is in effect a Pacificist-Socialist attempt to 
“corner” Christianity, as the following quotations clearly 
show: 

“War cannot be reconciled with Christianity—certainly 
there is no such thing as a Christian War (p. 52). 

Our “civilization, based on force and competition,” 1s, 
we are told, not required for the welfare of the world (p. 52). 

‘‘ Where is the standard and guide? The answer is to be 
found in the Sermon on the Mount—that terrible indictment 
of our civilization ” (p. 117). 

“Its principles, contained in the Sermon on the Mount, 
are the actual marching orders for a citizen of the Kingdom 
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of God . . . the standards not only which Christ ordained 
but which the world must live by if it would save both its 
soul and its body. . . . The Churches must commit them- 
selves body and soul to this adventure or confess their 
apostasy ” (pp. 136, 137). 

Christians should be different from others. But, in fact, 
“they are ready to support their country, right or wrong. . . 
They are ready to kill members of other nations . . . is there 
in the mind of Christ a distinction between an Englishman 
killing an Englishman and an Englishman killing a China- 
man?” (p. 141). While, among the pronouncements which 
Lambeth is adjured to make, is a refusal to “ acquiesce in 
a competitive ideal of human life,’ a demand for “‘ complete 
mental and moral disarmament,” and a “ refusal to kill” any 
of our fellow-men.” | 

If such views as these are consistent with “ the values of 
Christ,” our “finer elements” and our “common people ”’ 
had better remain outside the Church rather than be infected 
with teaching which incites men to betray the cause of 
humanity. 

War is a terrible thing; but to refuse to engage in it in 
defence of our country, our homes, and our mission is not 
only to fall below the Christian standard of love and service, 
but to become lower in the moral scale than the humblest 
beast that will fight to the death for its mate and its off- 
spring. Civilization is to be belittled and, apparently, 
betrayed because it is “ based on force and competition.” 
Certainly these are to be found in its foundations. Force 
there must be to protect the way and the gains of the life of 
progress. And competition there must be wherever life is, 
unless the life be passing away. Everywhere in the world of 
living things we see it; everywhere in our human story it 
appears as an essential element of life; everywhere where 
men work with keenness; everywhere where love is, or play, 
it is to be found. And, in the Gospel of Christ, with its 
mighty appeal to the best that is in man, it shines as a 
radiant “‘ value.” 

At times of world-disturbance, when the order of civi- 
lization is threatened, this pacificist and anti-competitive 
ideal has a tendency to appear. Its influence is destruc- 
tive. And, it is far removed from, and indeed subversive 
of, the normal Christian ethic. Indeed, it is not, primarily, 
a religious phenomenon. Rather it is essentially patho- 
logical. And, to the mind of an unbiassed student, it pre- 
sents a revelation of a nervous rather than of a spiritual 
condition. 
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The Christian teachers of fifteen centuries ago, who in 
the disturbed world of their day invited Roman citizens to 
become pilgrims to a spiritual city instead of defenders of 
humanity against the Visigoths and Huns, were plainly over- 
wrought. And the zealous people who, to-day, are pre- 
paring the way for a Socialist Kingdom of God on earth, 
instead of stoutly opposing that materialistic perversion, 
appear, many of them, to be under a like pressure. A 
patriotic pagan writer, in the early part of the fifth century, 
is justly ironical about the alacrity with which the islands of 
the Tuscan Sea, and other places of refuge, were crowded by 
Christian men who had abjured patriotism in their zeal to 
arrive at a heavenly city. If it was sinful to use carnal 
weapons of defence, because, for these eager spiritual pilgrims 
the sufferings of life seemed beneficial, why were they so 
nimble in getting away from Rome when Alaric or Radagaisus 
drew near? 

The real explanation was that both the heavenly city 
and the island of Sardinia attracted them largely as 
refugees. And, whether they were sighing for an early 
arrival at the heavenly Jerusalem or sailing hurriedly 
from Ostia, they were under the influence of the same 
complex. 

To-day, the Christian Socialist-Pacificist ideal is both 
*‘ Sardinia” and the up-to-date version of the kingdom of 
heaven. 

It seems to offer a refuge from the stormy blast of another 
war, and to promise a civilization (of new “ values ”’ and no 
dangers) which will bring heaven to earth. 

Some trace of this tendency appears very clearly in Mr. 
Sheppard’s book, personally courageous though he is, and 
never perhaps more so than when he took up his pen in this 
enterprise. 

There is no question as to his courage. But, though he is 
without fear for himself, he is very much alarmed about the 
state of the world. It seems to him to be “ heading for 
destruction.” And he has written his book in order to 
point out a refuge, the only refuge, as he believes, where it 
can find relief from danger. 

That, more than the sense of fatigue which “ the attempts 
at adjustment,” ‘‘ the tinkerings with the Prayer Book,” and 
other efforts made by “able and good men” oppress him 
with, is at the bottom of his “impatience.” Christianity 
must, he feels (p. 17) act quickly if the world is to escape 
destruction in a second world war. Only the Church—the 
great Church—“ ruthlessly ’” applying the pacificist portion 
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of the Sermon on the Mount to itself and the nation can save 
the world. 

The Anglican Church, it is pointed out, must take the 
lead in sacrificing itself for this purpose. But, “once let 
Sacrifice be made by the Anglican Communion and... 
even if it lose its very life its soul will be its own, and, who 
knows if one day God might not choose to resurrect it for 
some great purpose ?”’ (p. 197). 

Anyhow, whatever may happen to the Church, he has no 
doubt that “‘ religion can solve the distractions of the world, 
if only it will be true to its ideals ’—as he sees them. 

Having regard to the complexity of the world’s troubles 
and the relation of many of them to economic and natural 
law, climate, race-movements and the like, we may feel that 
he is expecting too much of religion. But of the sincerity 
alike of his hope and of the fear which urges him to sacrifice 
everything that is “institutional” for its realization there 
can be no question. 

“The principles of Christ ”—those, that is, to which he 
repeatedly refers—‘* must be accepted and lived out, or else 
this civilization must go down into the dust within the next 
fifty years’ (p. 201). In other words, the Church must be 
converted and convert the world, or both will perish in this 
short space of time. 

On his last page he returns to this sense of peril. ‘* This 
civilization will go down into the abyss within a few short 
years unless ...”’ Then, “ Christ must be crucified afresh, 
and it will be the lot of some other civilization to assist at 
His Resurrection ”’ (p. 237). 

This last suggestion seems unnecessary. But, with these 
fears, no wonder he is “‘ impatient.” 

Certainly the world is in a dangerous condition. But 
most of us will feel ourselves unable to see its dangers as 
Mr. Sheppard sees them, or to accept his proposals as to the 
way to meet them. I should be disposed to think that it 
would not take fifty but five years to get the world into a 
hopeless mess if we were to adopt the suggested expedients. 

Nothing is more clear than that, while we realize our 
eee, we are called to meet them without any obsession 
of fear. 

Even those who are inclined to be guided by their alarms 
may doubt the power of Mr. Sheppard’s sacrificed Church to 
save the situation. Of what use would this “ One Great 
Church ” be—except for revolution? It is a Church pos- 
sessed, indeed, by an emotion. But, a Church without a 
creed, without moral judgment—a Church with no attrac- 
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tions for the world (either “ fine ” or “common ”’) which is 
at present aloof; with no terrors for evildoers; with no 
message for the honourable striver but that he and his 
nation must cast away their strength, or for the weak and 
idle but that, being “‘ disinherited,” they need not gird them. 
selves to use their “one talent,” but may apparently make 
Robin Hood their patron saint. Is this “‘ sacrifice’ of the 
Faith and of character and manhood anything short of 
jettisoning of the true “ values of Christ,” a counsel to head 
for the abyss? 

The world does, indeed, need the true values of Christ in 
its desperate case. But the values set before us in this book 
seem to be nothing more than some directions which Christ - 
gave to two small bodies of men for their guidance in cir- 
cumstances which bear no relation to our present dangers, 
Misapplied, as defining the ethic of a civilized nation, or any 
large non-monastic society, they would produce a destructive 
reaction entirely foreign to the general and permanent 
teaching of Christ. 

In some passages of his book Mr. Sheppard seems to con- 
template revolution with a curious absence of repulsion. He [ 
even resents the thought that the Church (as it is—not as he | 
calls it to become) may be regarded as a bulwark against this 
horror. But there is no doubt that revolution, either with 
bloody violence or as an overwhelming flood of feeble-minded- 
ness, would follow the application of his principles. The 
patient and courageous servant of Christ of our day will not 
seek in the Beatitudes—which are not an ethic but a tem: 
porary and exceptional athletic—the principles of his social 
gospel and his personal way of life. These he will find rather 
in the earnest competitive temper of the Parables, and in the 
energetic demand of the Divine Worker and Leader for a full 
use of our powers. 

It is with loins girt and lamps burning; with prudent 
building on sure foundations; with careful thrift and keen 
enterprise, as we sow and reap and fish and buy and sell and 
invest money; with purse and staff and wallet, and, in 
dangerous days, the sacrifice of our comfortable cloak for a 
sword, that we are called to follow Christ. 

The entire “ ethic” of Christ is an appeal for energy—is, 
in fact, as different as possible from the sacrifice of faculty 
and opportunity posited by this spurious “ethic” as the 
consequence of accepting Christ’s “ values.” 

Christ’s ‘‘ values ” are valuable; they are not sacrifices of 
value. For He came not to depress the wholesome aspira- 
tions of men; not to take from the individual personality the 
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freedom to live a great life; not to make Pity and an ethic of 
mean repressions dominant. He came that man and the 
natural societies of man might live abundantly. 

This is why His Religion and Socialism stand in irrecon- 
cilable opposition towards one another. They are opposed 
as liberty and slavery; yea, even as life and death. 


A. W. Gover 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE UKRAINE 


Tus problem of the Ukraine is not one that is much con- 
sidered, even by thinking people, in England. But it isa 
real and vital one for Europe, of which we form an integral 
part. ‘“‘ Un peuple de quinze millions, oublié devant I’ His- 
toire,’ was the title of a petition presented by Casimir 
Delamarré to the French Legislative Council in 1869, and 
it related to the people of the Ukraine. That description 
might, with equal truth, be applied to them to-day. 

In order to approach the problem, as it presents itself in 
its modern form, not only in a sympathetic but, more impor- 
tant still, in an understanding frame of mind, I propose 
first to trace its historical evolution up to the present day, 
dwelling only on the more salient points, so as to clarify 
the situation confronting us, viz. of a vast people of some 
forty millions struggling for liberty and self-determination, 
a liberty and an independence won by them at the end of 
the Great War, only to be lost again in an unequal fight 
against the Bolsheviks—a people now being crushed almost 
out of existence under the terrorism of Soviet Russia. 

From time immemorial the southern part of Eastern 
Europe was inhabited by various Slav races, who established 
themselves along the great river-ways of the Dniepr, the 
Vistula, the Dwina, and the Niemen. In the tenth century 
these tribes were already centred round Kiev as their 
capital. They bore the name of “ Rouss,” probably after 
a small group of Norman horsemen who had settled there. 
By degrees, as the population increased and multiplied, the 
name of ‘“‘ Rouss”’ was given to wider and wider lands, until 
in the reign of Vladimir the Great (1915) this State achieved 
its greatest importance and expansion, reaching far to the 
north and west, to the Black Sea in the south, in the east 
to the shores of the Sea of Azov. Vladimir, himself coming 
under the influence of Christianity, caused the whole people 
to be baptized in this faithh By now the name of Ukraine 
was also used, taken probably from the word, common in 
Slav languages, of “krai” =land; thus ‘“ y’krai,”’ oF 
“‘kraina,” meaning “in my country” or “ my country,” 


rather than from the Russian word, “‘krai,”’ designating 
edge or frontier. 

‘““Rouss Ukraine” was a very rich land, and, being 
situated on the route from Asia to Europe, was continually 
being fought over by various Asiatic tribes. All through 
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its history the aspirations of the Ukrainian people for 
liberty manifest themselves, only varying in form in different 
epochs and under different conditions. But always this 
idea has been the axle round which the wheel of the nation’s 
life has revolved. 

In the thirteenth century it fell under the domination 
of Poland and Lithuania, owing to the advent of Turks 
from the south and east. In the fourteenth century we 
again find it fighting for its existence under the Hetman, 
Bohdan Chmielnick? But after a time, oppressed on the 
one side by Polan«. and menaced on the other by Moscow, 
Chmielnicki, tired and war-weary, decided to sign a peace 
treaty with Moscow. Thus the Treaty of Pereyaslov, in 
1654, brought the end of Ukrainian independence for several 
centuries. But once more, in the eighteenth century, her 
hopes were raised by the victorious occupation of the border 
States, as well as of part of Russia, by Charles XII of 
Sweden. The then Hetman of the Ukraine, Jean Mazepa, 
joined forces with him, and fought long and hard for the 
cause of his country’s freedom. And many are the tales 
and legends still told to-day of the deeds and exploits of 
this great national hero. But the defeat of Poltava once 
more settled the future adversely for the Ukraine, and 
Mazepa died in exile. The Battle of Poltava gave the 
Tsar, hitherto, like his ancestors, known by the title of 
Tsar of Muscovie, the rule of Little Russia, Ruthenia, and 
Lithuania, and it was after this victory that he assumed for 
the first time the title ‘“‘ Tsar of all the Russias.” 

From now onwards all aspirations for independence of 
the Ukraine were looked upon as high treason; her army, 
as a national army, was abolished, the flower of her people 
destroyed, and it looked indeed as if the problem of the 
Ukraine was buried for good. But, in 1814, the meteoric 
personality of the poet Taros Chevchenko burst on the stage 
of Ukrainian life. By his writings and by his martyrdom 
he became a symbol to his down-trodden country, and 
inflamed the patriotism of his countrymen. He predicted 
the fall of Tsardom and sang the birth of a new and free 
Ukraine. From his romantic dream sprang the germs of 
the modern Ukrainian separatist policy. That policy had 
a long way to travel yet before reaching a practical reality; 
the path was rough, and often blurred by fogs of doubt and 
difficulties, but it led at last, through the travails of the 
Great War and the Russian Revolution, to the realization 
of its ideal—a free and independent Ukrainian State. 

So we see how all through history it has been the same 
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story—one long, incessant struggle with Russia, or, to give 
it its correct name, with Muscovie. 

It was against Moscow that Wyhowski allied himself 
with Poland, Dorochenko with Turkey, Mazepa with the 
Swedes, and that Kapnist sought the aid of Germany. The 
hatred of Moscow led to the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk, and 
allied the first President of the Ukraine, Simon Petlioura, 
with Poland. 

There has always been enmity between Kief and Moscow, 
Moscow gravitating naturally to the East, just as Kief has 
always looked to the West. 

The fall of the Tsarist Government in 1917 once more 


raised the hopes of the Ukraine. By March 1917 the “ Rada | 


Centrale,’ or Central Council, was established in Kief. 
Their first act was to call a National Congress of over one 
thousand delegates, elected by the various municipalities, 
peasants’ communes and “ zemstvos,” as well as by pro- 
fessional and political organizations. Their programme 
included official recognition of the Ukrainian language, for 
centuries forbidden by the Russians. 

On June 17, 1917, the Rada published its first declaration 
of independence. The Bolsheviks at this time were too 
feeble to enforce their rule; and in December the Rada 
proclaimed its first Republic. In January 1918 both France 
and England gave official recognition and sent their repre- 
sentatives, General Tabouis and Mr. Bagge, former Consul- 
General in Odessa. 

But this state of things was of short duration; hordes 
of Bolsheviks invaded the country and brought about the 
downfall of the first Government. The second, composed 
of Social Revolutionaries, was of equally short duration. 
Kief was captured by the Bolsheviks, and the Government 
fled to Zitomir, and the very day after the fall of Kief 
signed the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk. The Germans now 
came to their aid against the Bolsheviks; but, tempted by 
the riches of the Ukraine, they tried to gain a hold on the 
country and, under the disloyal Ukrainian General Skoro- 
padski, to form a Government by force. The final defeat 
of Germany, however, helped the members of the old 
“Rada,” under Petlioura, to overthrow Skoropadski and 
turn out the Germans, and once more rule from Kief. But 
in 1919 the Bolsheviks again flung themselves on the 
Ukraine, and burning, massacring, and pillaging as they 
went, captured the whole country, which at the same time 
was overrun by bands of brigands. They established thei 
Government at Kief, under the leadership of the Bulgar, 
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Rakovsky, afterwards Soviet Minister in London. Petlioura, 
at the head of the Ukrainian Army, fought gallantly, seeking 
help first from France, then from Poland, but in vain, and 
the Government was forced to take refuge abroad. Shortly 
afterwards Petlioura, their great leader and national hero, 
was brutally murdered in Paris by Bolshevik agents, and 
André Litvitski was elected head of the provisional Govern- 
ment. 

Looking back now, it is inconceivable to imagine the 
ignorance of local conditions that inspired Mr. Lloyd George 
into sending men, money, and ammunition to help Dennikin’s 
troops to invade the Ukraine, for, whether they were 
Bolsheviks or White Russian, they were equally enemies 
on Ukrainian soil. If that same help had been given to 
the Ukrainian Government (whom we had officially recog- 
nized) to fight the Bolsheviks, by whom she was menaced, 
she would be a free land now. 

The Ukraine to-day, forcibly engulfed in the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, drags out a miserable existence 
under a régime of Bolshevik terrorism. Her people are 
underfed and diseased, they are arrested and shot without 
cause; but in spite of terrorism they keep up an incessant 
opposition to their rulers. The discontent amongst the 
peasants, 75 per cent. of the population, is daily growing. 
But the conditions of life are getting harder; a famine 
started in various places, which must increase as the 
winter develops. ; 

After the war, when the three great kingdoms of Lutheran 
Germany, Catholic Austria-Hungary, and Orthodox Russia 
were broken up, we were faced on all sides with the spectacle 
of hitherto subject races forming themselves into inde- 
pendent States. We saw the Allies’ recognition of their 
tight to such independence, and the League of Nations 
laying down, on the lines of the Treaty of Versailles, the 
principle—and her adherence to it—of the “rights of small 
peoples to self-determination.”” We saw Finland, Esthonia, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Czechoslovakia, the Ukraine, 
Georgia, and the Caucasus shaking off the chains that bound 
them to alien rulers and growing up along the frontiers of 
Soviet Russia. But to-day, alas! the Ukraine, Georgia, and 
the Caucasus have fallen back under the yoke. 

To make this circle of buffer States complete—buffers 
against an ever-growing and ever-grasping Germany on the 
one hand and an equally grasping Bolshevik Russia on 
the other—an independent Ukraine is essential; more, it 
is indispensable to the continued existence of the other 
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States. A free Ukraine is equally desired by the Balkans, 
and more especially by Roumania, who at present is in 
perpetual danger from the Bolsheviks along her Bessarabian 
frontier. 

One of the chief arguments in favour of a separate 
Ukraine is, that historically so long as she belong to Russia, 
just so long has Russia been a menace to the peace of the 
world. The Ukraine was the basis of her expansion policy 
towards Poland, the Black Sea, and the Balkans. It was to 
have been the point from which the offensive against 
Constantinople should have been launched. 


Not, however, only historically or geographically was the © 


Ukraine the key to the enigma of the Russian sphinx, but 
particularly from an economic point of view. Although in 
actual size she was but a fragment of the vast territories 
of old Russia, before the war she provided 70 per cent. of 
the total Russian production of cereals, 75 per cent. of the 
coal, 65 per cent. of the iron, and 85 per cent. of the sugar. 

In addition to all these arguments, and perhaps the most 
important of them all, is this: give independence to the 
Ukraine, and you will aim the surest blow at the very heart 
of the Soviet régime. If only Europe, and England in 
particular, would be far-sighted enough to realize that 
Bolshevism, which to-day everyone, I think, recognizes as 
the greatest menace towards peace, in order to be defeated 
must be fought offensively, and not merely defensively, 
and that the surest way to attack it, as well as the surest 
way to maintain the peace of Europe, is by the creation 
and maintenance of these barrier States, which in order to 
be able to resist the continual pressure of Sovietism must 
have behind them the moral support of all the countries 
in the League of Nations—a League which, remember, has 
always verbally espoused the cause of small peoples, but 
which in practice has basely deserted them. 

Obviously Europe cannot take an active part in the 
freeing of these countries. Their liberation must come 
from within; and, knowing the Slav mentality, one is some- 
times almost despairing of their capacity for practical 
action. But, give them the moral support which would 
be entailed by the open recognition of the League of Nations 
of their existence and of their right of self-determination, 
and you will immensely strengthen those internal elements 
which are already working for national freedom, and con- 
sequently for the defeat of Bolshevism. 

With the independence of the Ukraine would come also 
the resurrection of the Caucasus and of Georgia—Georgia, 
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whose story is one of the worst tragedies of history and 
one of the blackest pages in the book of the League of 
Nations. 

It is worthy of note that these three Republics—the 
Northern Caucasus (a sturdy fighting people, with men and 
arms to defend herself, and led by the son of the national 
hero, Shamyl, whose name lives for ever in their inspiring 
song, “The Hymn of Shamyl’’), Azerbaijan, and Georgia— 
each have their own organizations at home perpetually 
sowing the seeds of irredentist propaganda—seeds which fall 
like summer rain on soil parched by the tyranny and 
brutality of the Soviet rule. They also have their leaders 
and organizations abroad, all working in intimate and 
friendly relations with each other, ready to act, when the 
hour comes, in complete unity, and consequently with 
greatly increased strength and efficiency. 

From an economic point of view a free Ukraine would 
open up vistas of undeveloped and unexplored wealth for 
British trade and enterprise, and we shall be very short- 
sighted if this time we allow Germany to get in first. 

Furthermore, the Government of the Ukraine, in its 
short term of office, gave pledges as to the recognition of 
its debts, and that Government, although in exile now, 
will, when its hour comes, maintain those pledges. It has 
also guaranteed the existing frontiers of Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Roumania; and, should Pilsudsky choose to 
flirt with ‘‘la belle Ukrainienne,” any mutual arrangement 
they may come to will be their own affair. And so the 
Ukraine remains an economic reality for England, if those 
traders, manufacturers, and financiers of the city of London, 
who are all the time casting longing eyes towards Russia, 
would only realize—as their more astute brethren in Germany 
have already realized—that no profitable trade can, or ever 
will, be done with the bureaucracy of Moscow, or with a 
system that disowns its debts and does not recognize the 
law of meum and tuwm—a system, moreover, that is basically 
and economically unsound. Let these Englishmen look 
instead towards the Ukraine, and turn their attention to 
her future needs, so that they may be ready to step in, get 
the contracts, and finance the inevitable development on a 
sound economic basis. But it won’t be easy. Other jealous 
eyes are already being turned towards the Ukraine, and 
any country that looks for trade or commerce there will 
incur the hatred and enmity of Germany. 

Up to now the Ukraine, from a commercial point of 
view, has been neglected, although in the past a great deal 
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of foreign capital has been invested there in industry. An 
interesting pamphlet, entitled Ukraine Economique, was 
published in Paris in the beginning of this year, showing 
that the French are very much alive to the possibility of 
profitable trade in that direction, but at the same time 
giving this warning: “ Dés que le pays aura recouvré son 
indépendence, que l’ordre, et des conditions normales de vie, 
y régneront, les commergants francais devront se preparer 
a trouver devant eux une forte concurrence anglaise et 
surtout allemande. Les allemands connaissent trés bien le 
pays. Ils y ont d’anciennes agences, des relations, une 
clientéle bien disposée et, ils feront tout—soyons-en sirs— 
pour reconquérir ce marche important.” 

The Ukraine is a very rich country, thickly inhabited, 
with a population averaging sixty-two to the square kilo- 
metre. It has a language as different from Russian as any 
other Slav language such as Polish, Czech, or Bulgar. Of 
its population, about 75 per cent. are peasants, 12 per cent. 
Jews, 11 per cent. railway workers, employers, etc., and 
only about 2 per cent. intelligentsia. There are very large 
numbers of émigrés now living abroad, of which by far 
the most important are the groups in Poland and in Czecho- 
slovakia. In Poland they number about thirty thousand. 
The greater number of these émigrés are soldiers and ex- 
officers. The intellectuals live mostly at Prague, where 
they have a small university. The Government itself is 
established in Warsaw. Less important groups are to be 
found in Roumania, France, and in America. The Pro- 
visional Government keeps in the closest touch with all 
these various political émigré groups. 

With its rich black soil it is the natural granary of 
Europe; but its greatest national industry is sugar. Owing 
to the excellent climate, sugar-beet is growable in all parts 
of the country. Under the Tsars, all the best wine came 
from the Crimea and from what is now Bessarabia. The 
Crimea had a very flourishing fruit industry. The Ukraine 
also carried a very large head of cattle. (This, like the 
production of wheat and sugar, has dropped to almost 
nothing.) More than half the total Russian consumption 
of chicken and eggs also came from the Ukraine. The 
tobacco trade likewise flourished. Other important industries 
are coal and iron, both in great quantity; also Manganese 
(at present almost entirely in the hands of Germans, who 
obtained the concession from the Soviets in 1925), of which 
the Ukraine produced about one-sixth of the total world 
consumption. To facilitate trade, the Ukraine had two 
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large and important seaports, Sevastopol and Odessa. And 
though her roads are almost non-existent, and the railways 
and rolling-stock in very bad condition to-day, this would 
not be difficult to remedy. 

This short survey of the Ukraine will, I hope, help to 
bring home to my readers the urgency and importance of the 
problem, together with the realization that, month by 
month and year by year, the urge of nationalism, begun 
many centuries ago, is growing in the Ukraine. 

Already coming events, in the shape of an independent 
Ukrainian Republic, is casting its shadow before. 

Let us realize these facts, and mould them to the form 
in which they can be of the greatest use, to the prosperity 
of England and to the cause of Peace in Europe. 


DorotHy HANBURY 


THE CROWN AND THE EMPIRE CAPITALS 


‘““A SANGUINE seer from Melbourne [or was it Sydney?] 
anticipates the good time coming when Australia will be a 
mighty nation of 100 millions, and the centre of gravity of 
the British Empire will automatically move from London to 
Canberra. We sincerely hope that should it be still in 
existence at that distant day when Great Britain has shrunk 
to negligible proportions, while Australia, Canada, New 
Zealand, or any other Dominion realizes the expectations of 
optimists, that the National Review will unhesitatingly 
advocate the transference of the Metropolis, the Crown, and 
all the other symbols of our Imperial Inheritance to what- 
ever may be the most powerful and populous community 
under the British Flag.’’* 

After all, why not? The validity of a Sacrament does not 
depend on the stones of the building, however venerable, 
within which it is traditionally offered, nor would our children 
be absolved from their homage to King George’s successor 
were he crowned at St. Paul’s, Wellington, instead of at St. 
Peter’s, Westminster. The moral idea of the British Empire 
is not confined to the tiles of Downing Street. 

Let us distinguish. That the Motherland will always be 
the sentimental capital of the Empire goes without saying. 
Again, who, for instance, meditating on England, can look 
on Winchester from St. Catherine’s without a thrill. Buta 
thousand years ago political and economic causes operated 
to transfer the capital from Winchester to London, and one 
must not assume that similar causes in the future may not 
carry the Crown beyond the seas. For again, to adopt 
theology, Ubi caput, ibi regalia. Winchester was the capital 
of the then principal province in the realms where the Anglo- 
Saxon kings were overlord. London succeeded as the national 
centre of a united England. London is the capital of the 
present chief Dominion acknowledging the Anglo-Saxon 
kings’ successors. It does not follow it must always be 
the national centre of a united Empire. History is a con- 
servative science and lives by repeating itself. True that 
with the development of transport and communication 
London may so continue, but it is prudent to consider that 
the same causes which operated in the past and now trans- 
lated into modern terms of the enormous potentialities of the 
Overseas Empire will result in the political (always regarded 

* National Review, October 1928, p. 177. 
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from the sentimental) decline of the Motherland as compared 
with her children, and perhaps of Europe generally as against 
the new worlds abroad. Convenience may then demand the 
removal of the regalia to Wellington, or Ottawa, or Canberra, 
or Capetown, or Delhi, or elsewhither. 

What then? We have read how in aforetimes William 
the Conqueror wore his Crown at London, Winchester, and 
Gloucester. Let us translate this excellent precedent into 
modern terms. Now nobody outside Bedlam will be guilty 
of the impertinence of suggesting that our present gracious 
Sovereign at his age and under present conditions of transport 
should spend the rest of his life sailing round the Empire; 
but among the many services which he has rendered us, and 
which demand our respectful loyalty, it is too often forgotten 
that he himself has renewed the precedent. 

He has worn his Crown at London and at Delhi. 

We have also the good fortune that his Heir is the most 
travelled man in the Empire, and in his prospective domains 
has proved himself a Conqueror far more efficacious than 
ever his Norman ancestor was in his little England. When 
in the natural order of time he succeeds, may we respectfully 
hope that communications then will make it easier for him 
to wear his Crown in the Empire capitals than ever it was for 
William to journey over boggy cart-tracks to Winchester 
and Gloucester. And one would submit that this is as far 
as we need go at present. As yet we cannot discern where, 
if at all, the centre of gravity will shift, and even if it were 
obviously, say at Canberra, the permanent residence of thé 
Crown there might cause a jealousy, say at Wellington, which 
would never be felt of the Mother Country. The wearing of 
the Crown at Wellington as well as Canberra would obviate 
that. Time and again the Dominions see the Fleet—why 
not the sacred symbol which it guards? 

Now in so doing the Crown would be acting on a more 
ancient precedent even than the Norman. It is presumed 
that during its residence in any particular part of its Domin- 
ions, that Dominion would be responsible for its maintenance, 
and this was exactly what happened to the Anglo-Saxon 
Kings. In those days of difficulty in remitting their main- 
tenance to a central capital the Kings, if one may borrow 
a homely description recalled from lectures of undergraduate 
days, simply went round their provinces and ate their revenue 
on the spot. 

A further consequence which would naturally ensue on 
the King residing in his overseas Dominions will be specially 
welcome to readers of the National Review, which has fre- 
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quently urged that the Imperial Conference should sometimes 
meet in other Empire capitals beside London. Wherever the 
King was there would his chief counsellors gather round him, 
and there would the Conference meet. But need we wait 
for shifting centres of gravity, which in any case won't 
shift for a long time yet? Cannot the next Imperial Confer- 
ence—which is, no doubt, sure to meet in London—conclude 
its deliberations with a formal minute that: 


(1) Successive Conferences shall meet only where the 
King is; and that 

(2) In future Crown and Conference shall meet, turn by 
turn, in the various Empire capitals. 


It is important to emphasize the meeting of the Confer- 
ence under the Crown, the supreme symbol of Empire, 
otherwise, since men are still very much governed by symbols, 
the Conference would come to be regarded, popularly, as a 
mere glorified Empire Parliamentary Delegation; and im- 
portant as this latter is, it does not pretend to the unifying 
influence centred in an ancient Monarchy. 

Working towards this ideal an immediate opportunity is 
furnished to wrest a present centrifugal tendency which has 
caused a certain misgiving to those who would strengthen the 
bonds of Empire—to wrest, I say, this tendency right round 
into a means of closer welding. I refer to the practice which 
Canada has commenced, and other Dominions may adopt, 
of conducting inter-Imperial business between High Com- 
missioners which in all but name are Ambassadors of their 
respective countries, as if forsooth the two lands were 
independent alien Powers. Part and parcel with this, and 
as a result of the last Imperial Conference—which was 
regarded with grave misgiving in serious quarters—the status 
of the Governor-General has been altered, and he no longer 
acts as the representative of an Imperial Government, but 
purports to be the exclusive and direct representative of the 
Royal House. 

Very well, then. Let Governors-General not only be 
representatives of the Royal House, but of the Royal House 
itself, and where possible in or close to the direct line of 
succession to the Throne. The opportunity is at hand now 
since his present Majesty has been blessed with enough 
children to go round all the Dominions, and as the existing 
Governors-Generalship fall vacant (this, of course, is said 
without disrespect to any of the present admirable non-Royal 
representatives of the Crown abroad) the appointments could 
be filled either by the Royal children or their cousins. 
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Wherever this experiment has been tried it has been an 
unqualified success. Take South Africa. Like ourselves, 
that Dominion is afflicted with that strange third sex called 
politicians, and perhaps owing to their vagaries it has been 
feared that separatist ideas might prevail there; and yet see 
in that Dominion the position of Prince Arthur of Connaught 
and the Earl of Athlone, so much so that the latter’s time has 
been extended at the express request of the South African 
Government. 

There is, however, one serious drawback to this scheme in 
the eyes of Downing Street—its adoption would for ever 
prevent Responsible Statesmen at home from fobbing off 
political misfits on any of these positions. 

Many years ago a Canadian said to the present writer, ‘* It 
used to be said Canada belonged to England. That is wrong, 
no part of the Empire as it develops can be content with a 
mere satellite existence revolving round the Mother Country. 
Asquith is your Prime Minister, Borden is mine, but King 
Edward is as much my King as he is yours, and don’t you 
forget it.” 

Surely these words contain all the law and the prophets 
of our Imperial Heritage. 


A. G. R. Hickes 


HOLIDAYS 


Wuat a feeling of ebullient jollity invades you when you 
place your foot upon the running-board of the train de luze 
which is to transport you to that gambling, hope-inspiring 
resort where the shackles of routine can be shaken off and 
you can plunge your arm to the shoulder in the lucky dip 
of chance. Your pocket is bulging with foreign currency, 
and there await you at the bank of your destination a fat 
credit and the smiles of the cashiers. 

What a lucky dog you think yourself, and what a 
panorama of promise opens before you. Luxury and 
adventure. What more could you or anyone want? All 
the staffs of your particular hotel, of the casino and res- 
taurants, besides the host of porters, stewards, guides, 
couriers, bandsmen, chauffeurs, train attendants, shop- 
keepers and who not, line each side of an entrancing vista 
stretching away in front of you of subservience and bowing 
backs, all of them waiting to do your bidding, to smile at 
your vacuities, to humour your futilities, and encourage your 
frivolities—for a consideration. The anticipation is as good 
as a feast as you are hurled past wood and meadow and 
quaint old village, although you see them not. 

And when you actually get there, to the end of your 
journey, the goal of your desire, into the very heart and core 
of the delightful wickedness of the place, into the casino 
itself, and are reaping the harvest of all your imaginings for 
the previous month, what a care-free, colourful world you 
will have popped into. How different from the uneventful 
tramp of events at home. What dresses to be seen 
here; what fashion, what women; what loveliness and 
frailty; what excitement and naughtiness; what reckless 
profusion; what specimens of humanity to talk about to 
the country cousins—the expressionless masks of the crou- 
piers, the rouged harpies, with eyes as hard as carbonado 
and hands like talons, the overfed male escorts, with pigs’ 
eyes and thick, white fingers, paying for little friends a third 
of their age. What a carnival of worldliness, what a display 
of ripe experience, what a sample of real life you are wit- 
nessing, so you will report. And the food—what richness 
and flavour, what variety, what hors-d’wuvre and chefs 
d euvre, what sauces and plenty of them, at any hour, day 
and night, amid the explosion of corks and the tinkle of 
cocktails and liqueurs. There never was such a place for 
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obliterating the teasing memories of life at home, with its 
sodden outlook and wearisome monotony; for making a new 
man or woman of you, for enjoying a little up-to-date 
civilization in its quintessential freshness and perfection. 

There is nothing here to remind you of death and disease, 
of pain and poverty. ‘The waters of life run at full tide, 
covering the cruel rocks that would tear out the bottom of 
your little craft. Has Nature anything to show like this? 
The blazing lights, the jewels, with their coruscating fires, 
rubies, diamonds, emeralds, and sapphires, how tame com- 
pared with all these are those dim and distant sentinels in 
heaven’s firmament. Even the pearls have more lustre 
than the Milky Way. And behold the company you are 
keeping—statesmen, actors, generals, opera singers, prize- 
fighters, princes of commerce and captains of industry, 
courtesans, dukes, film-stars, admirals, artists, men of 
letters, beauties, ex-convicts, even princes of the blood. 
What a microcosm is here. What an omnium gatherum of 
the froth and dregs, of the cleverest and stupidest, the 
ugliest and most beautiful, of the wickedest and the innocent. 
It was worth coming all these leagues if there were nothing 
else to see. 

And what a fortune there is within your grasp. The 
film-star won seven hundred thousand frances in twenty 
minutes and lost it again in a quarter of an hour. The 
prize-fighter is said to have taken one million eight hundred 
thousand francs away with him. Look at the man with the 
light-brown wig and long yellow fangs; he has a stack of * 
notes and plaques in front of him worth twenty thousand 
pounds. Not long ago he was doing time for cheating the 
income-tax authorities, and now he is rubbing shoulders 
with a duchess, almost cheek by jowl, and she is smiling 
at him through her paint. The air is heavy with scent and 
human odour, for the windows must be kept closed. No 
outside breath or noise must percolate to disturb the con- 
centrated passion of the game. Money is of no account here 
unless in hundreds of thousands. A thousand-franc note is 
tossed to the croupier for his own use, another thousand to 
the man who ladles out the change. A few lucky hits and 
you can win enough to buy the finest castle in England. 
Under that pile of money is the best grouse moor in the 
kingdom, and the loveliest woman in London under the 
other. Can you beat it? Can anyone beat it for sheer, 
audacious, intoxicating living ? 

And then there is the music outside. Look at the 
fiddlers in this mad burst of speed. Mark the conductor, 
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with his hair flying and with whirling wand. Listen to the 
trumpets, ‘cellos, drums, trombones, flutes, horns, double 
bass, piano, and violins. The greatest Teutonic master of 
modern times is giving you of his best. Here comes the 
crashing finale, all the pent-up action and passion of the 
piece gathered up and let loose upon you in a shattering 
cataract of wild notes. This is what makes the place what 
it is. It always has the best—the best orchestra, the best 
cooking, the best drinks, the best dresses, the best looks, the 
best casino. And everything moves at such a pace that 
you are never given time to be bored. 

And when you have said good-bye to it all, when the 
waiters and chambermaids and valets and messenger-boys 
and commissionaires and hall-porters, and the various other 
functionaries that have ministered to you during your stay, 
have fleeced you and stripped you and squeezed you almost 
dry, and the train moves slowly out of the station, a pang 
of regret shoots through you at so much heartless and 
expensive folly left behind. You have lost money, it is 
true, more than you can afford; but you must pay for joys 
like these. You are as pale as when you started and physi- 
cally unrefreshed, but if it were not for the rackety nights 
half the fun would have been missed. 

And so you get back home to the daily round, to the 
stolid looks and commonplaces of your native heath. The 
holiday is over. The fortnight now seems like a dream. 
You feel as though you had been in a vacuum, out of con- 
tact with realities, and this indeed is the case. That has 
been your relaxation, this elaborate artifice of make-believe, 
that so soon would have staled and nauseated. You have 
left behind a corner of the earth, exhausted of all duty and 
sympathy, a manufactured void, and have returned, so you 
now think, to the “ real thing,” to the fold of human society, 
with its drab integument, but with its labours and its loves, 
its heart-beats and heart-aches, its errors and its sacrifices, a 
palpitating organism fearfully and wonderfully made. You 
have returned just in time, as you quietly acknowledge to 
yourself. 

But, dear reader, if you are such as I think you must be, 
there is another kind of holiday open to you. ‘here are the 
hills and woods, the streams and pastures of your own 
land. With what a feeling of passionate longing will you 
set out on your voyage of discovery. Though you have been 
caught in the toils of mechanical servitudes far away from 
great silences, struggling to free yourself, as you did, bravely 
at first, then more feebly, at length not at all, there is within 
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our reach, not very far from your doorstep, a world where 
all these chafing meshes in which you have been entangled 
will fall from you like a garment. How you yearn to enter 
this dreamland even for a short while, to bathe in the 
waters of Lethe, to wash yourself clean. 

It is harvest-time, and all England lies before you—the 
Wiltshire or the Sussex Downs, the Peak of Derbyshire and 
all the Midland wolds, the misty Lakeland, the gardens of 
the South, the scarps and marshes of the East Coast. Every 
description of scenery is at your command—rolling plain or 
wooded summit, smooth meadows, silent forests, singing 
rivulet and broad river, sheltered valley and rugged tor. 
Here you can feast your eyes upon crumbling ruins where 
the masterful ivy is the only living tenant of their roofless 
halls, or ancient manor-houses still beloved and inhabited 
by the families that built them, or some straw-thatched 
hamlet, remote and half-forgotten, hidden in the folds of a 
green hill-side. All you need is opportunity, and this you 
have within your grasp. In God’s name and old Chaucer’s 
blunt words: “Forth pilgrimme, forth beast out of thy 
stall!” 

The mists of early morning are lying like a blanket upon 
field and hedgerow as you issue forth, and by whatever 
method of conveyance you may have chosen leave the still 
sleeping city of your daily tasks. You are free. With 
what a delicious freshness this cool and purer air invades 
your nostrils as the last chimney of your prison disappears 
from view. You are in a new world. On and on you go 
until every growing thing seems to put on an altered aspect, 
and the sun, now risen in his glory, sheds his rays upon a 
reborn earth. On and on, until at length you are alone 
with Nature under the smokeless canopy of heaven and 
with the unadulterated soil beneath your feet. Great spaces 
stretch themselves endlessly before you; minutest grasses 
shimmer in the golden light, and you feel yourself gradually 
changing too. On you go until you surrender yourself to 
the alchemy of this faery scene. You are becoming one 
with the trees and birds and scudding clouds. Your indi- 
viduality is being sucked away. You feel yourself being 
absorbed little by little into a magical scheme, as yet 
unfolded, of which all these are but manifestations. You 
become immanent in them and part of their life. Your 
former personality has merged and been lost. ‘The meta- 
morphosis is complete. ‘The spell of the Infinite has you in 
thrall. Traveller, you have at last arrived. 

It is harvest-time and below the slope on which you are 
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standing a binder is at work cutting down the wheat. As 
soon as the sharp teeth have severed the blades, the ingenious 
mechanism gathers them into armfuls and, after knotting a 
piece of twine round each, deposits them in long regular 
lines. With what grave dignity the three horses pace as 
with slow and regular tread they plod abreast round and 
round their diminishing task. Their master is an expert, 
and, perched upon his narrow seat, guides them with a 
flick of the rein. His dog is in attendance, waiting for 
whatever may be lurking in the last stronghold of the 
standing corn, and his small son walks behind, taking a 


proud part in this penultimate ceremony e’er the greatest | | 


fruit of the earth is safely stored. The splendid crop seems 
almost to know that it is doomed. The clustered grain 
weighs heavily on the long straw and bends its head at the 
slightest stir of air. It is golden brown, gilding the landscape 
with its deep burnish. 

What a peaceful and beautiful scene it is. What labour 
has been lavished upon this plot of soil—the cleansing, 
fertilizing, and ploughing, the sowing and harrowing, and 
now the reaping, and to-morrow the gathering into stooks, 
and then the carting and the stacking. With what anxious 
pride these acres have been watched, when the skies have 
discharged their deluges, when the sun has hidden his face 
overlong, when the growth was nearly spoilt, when the ears 
would not ripen, when the hail beat them almost to the 
ground. Marvellously has the precious crop survived. Like 
a child has its parent loved it, and passed sleepless nights, 
grieving over its dangers and disappointments. It is almost 
part of his flesh. His sweat has watered it and his hopes 
have woven themselves into its very fibre. It has now come 
to maturity, slowly and hazardously. What a bountiful 
gift it is to the human race. Here is food, thousands upon 
thousands of loaves of bread. Here is the vital necessity 
without which man cannot live. Little children will be 
nourished by you, and old men and lovers, and the rich and 
even the destitute, for they, too, must eat, and the sick and 
the hale. You are their life-blood, you glorious, glowing 
crop, bowing your golden head before your fate. A few 
more rounds and the man and his team will return home, 
for evening now begins to close in and the corn is almost 
down. See, the last swath has been cut. The dying day- 
light picks out the metal in the horses’ harness as they 
move slowly away, turning it, too, to gold, and dwells for 4 
brief moment on the stricken sheaves. The field is now 
deserted. A solitary rook is flying homewards, and 4 
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string of duck is making for its feeding-grounds. In 
the distance you can hear the tinkle of a sheep-bell. Pre- 
sently even this is hushed. As you linger amid the lines of 
the wheat its personality surges upon you. This is its 
Calvary and sacrifice. It is pregnant with destiny and 
seems to be aware of it as it lies about you waiting for the 
morrow. <A great peace descends upon the darkening scene. 
The spirit of man and the soul of the wheat are one. The 
past, the present, and the future become fused, and as you 
turn aside from this hallowed ground, you feel that you are 
leaving part of your very self among the fallen sheaves. 

The stage is now altered. All the morning you have been 
upon the Downs. You have drawn the unpolluted air 
deeply into your lungs and felt as though you could walk 
for ever. Since you left the smoke-encircled city of your 
home, your muscles have hardened and the skin of your 
face, hands, and neck has been burnt a deep brown, for 
the days have been unclouded and hot and you have often 
slung your coat over your shoulder and walked in your shirt- 
sleeves. Hundreds of sheep are grazing the smooth turf, in 
some places eaten down so closely as to be like the nap of a 
billiard-table. From various vantage-points the surrounding 
country can be seen. Here you are alone with the sheep 
and the birds, but lower down in the dip, about half a mile 
away, Sheltered by a few trees, lies a little homestead with its 
byre and farm buildings and a field or two of roots and 
what looks like barley. One of the charms of these Downs 
is their bird-life. The shyer denizens of the air are fond of 
them because of the solitude, for they can go about their 
business and pleasures without the haunting fear of man. 
The lapwing can rear her brood, untroubled by the constant 
dread of her eggs being trampled or her little ones disturbed 
by human hands, and the birds of prey can hunt their game 
with impunity. See, there is a hawk poised above you at 
this very moment. He spies some food which is hidden 
from your view—a mouse, a partridge, a young rabbit, or 
this year’s missel-thrush; for he has a vision that envelops 
many thousands of square yards of landscape and has 
quartered the downs this morning for miles around. Every 
likely run, form, depression, tuft of grass or piece of scrub 
has been probed by those gimlet eyes and nothing has 
escaped them. ‘This time there must be a succulent morsel 
below him, for he is hovering almost stationary over an 
object not far from where you are standing. He is well- 
nigh motionless, just a quiver of his powerful wings as he 
slightly shifts his position from time to time. Now he is 
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swooping, ah! and has missed his quarry, for up he mounts 
again, once more poised and watchful against the dee 

sapphire of the sky. You have had a near call, you little 
animal, whoever you may be! This terrible pirate sees you 
still. He is merciless and hungry and will fasten his cruel 
claws in your tender flesh yet unless you are very careful, 
The grace of his flight is irresistible. There is no wind, at 
least you are unaware of it down here, but up he rises on 
rigid pinion, buoyed by currents that you cannot feel. He 
slides and pirouettes and curvets with the ease of perfect 
mastery, until the machinery devised by man for his airy 


flights seems as constrained and clumsy and mechanical as . 


in comparison it is. 

_ The sun’s rays are now so fierce that you yearn for a 
little shade. They have beaten upon you for several hours. 
penetrating and cleansing the pores and cuticle of your town- 
infected body, To your right, on a plateau of its own, a 
wood is standing invitingly outlined against the blue. Is it 
beech or oak or spreading chestnut? It is too far yet to 
distinguish, but as you draw closer you perceive that it is 
composed of the oldest of our trees, the incorruptible English 
yew. He is an aboriginal, indigenous to the soil and almost 
indestructible by time. The wood is an inky blot upon the 
landscape, contrasting with the lighter patches of the sur- 
rounding countryside. You have now reached it after a 
slight ascent and fling yourself down upon the nearest 
shadow. Up here there is not a sound—no voice of bird or 
beast; you and the wood seem isolated from the rest of the 
world. It is divided up by a number of straight rides that 
must meet eventually in its midst, for after a rest you have 
circled part of it to get your bearings. And now you enter 
by one of the paths. Indeed, were it not for these, it would 
be a veritable labyrinth of blackness. Behold now a sight 
that you at least, poor treader of the pavements, have never 
before seen. Here is a forest of yew, naught but yew, with 
scarcely any undergrowth, and, but for an occasional window 
where some monster arm has drawn aside the curtain or an 
ancient titan has at length succumbed, almost as dark as 
night. Every tree is a giant in girth, of immemorial age, 
gnarled, twisted, knotted, and as hard as iron, with a roof 
impenetrable by light or heat. Whatever may be trans- 
piring outside is unknown and indifferent to them. They 
stand as they stood a hundred, two hundred, five hundred 
years ago. History has left no trace upon them. They have 
lived their own lives, and industrial, economic, social and 
political revolutions might, so far as they are concerned, 
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have never occurred. Kings and queens have died, manners 
have altered, new races have sprung up around them, bows 
and arrows have given place to machine-guns, but they have 
remained the same, and eventually will disintegrate and 
disappear through sheer old age, perhaps half a millennium 
hence, inaccessible to modernity and almost unassailable by 
change. As you stroll through this majestic gloom the 
centuries are piled around you. Here is a genuine fragment 
of the past, a piece of England which altereth not, steadfast 
and immovable; a piece of the future too, for, God willing, 
naught for many a generation yet shall break your mighty 
limbs or sap the roots that feed you. 

You have now arrived at the clearing in the midst of 
the wood where all the tracks converge. It is paved with a 
dazzling, lawn-like turf, studded with minute white blossoms, 
and cropped close by the teeth of busy rodents. Although 
it is open to the sky and full of sun, it might be a thousand 
miles from any human habitation. Not a sound is here, 
nothing to disturb this everlasting peace, naught but the 
silent janitors that ring it round and the hyacinthine vault 
above it. But look a little closer and you will perceive that 
it is full of light, teeming in fact with myriads of pulsing 
beings, insects of every shape and colour, that each in pur- 
suit of its own purpose helps to people the jungle of this 
shining grass. It is a vast camp in ceaseless quest, formed 
of many races and peoples and driven by some imperative 
urge of which you can only guess the nature. Look, for 
instance, at that little beetle, half aeronaut and half pedes+ 
trian, that shelters its diaphanous wings beneath a carapace 
of glinting blue; or again this small green cricket, that by 
means of the astonishing development of its quarters has 
just leapt, for you have measured the distance, more than 
ninety times its own length; or this dancing azure butterfly, 
tacking from side to side and up and down, and which not 
the swiftest bird can capture on the wing; or this little 
copper-coloured ant, member of an ordered commonwealth, 
that is diligently searching, searching, searching, indefati- 
gably active, as it runs and pries and pries again; or that 
other ant making off discreetly with an immense booty in 
its mandibles to be laid at the feet of its superior officers. 

But to see these insects at closer range you must lie face 
downwards on the turf until they are right under your eyes. 
Here is a brown, velvety spider that with incredible speed 
18 touring the whole area of your review. What can be the 
object of this feverish haste, for he gathers nothing and 
never halts? And here is a little fly so brilliant that it 
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seems to comprise all the colours of the rainbow in its tiny 
body, a veritable atom of multicoloured fire. Its antenng 
are finer than any hair and its legs so delicately constructed 
that the joints are almost invisible. It is slowly waving its 
feelers to catch who knows what messages from distant 
regions, and now and again lifts a tiny leg to rub a Lilliputian 
thigh, or mounts a little higher along the blade on which it 
rests. Alas! it has suddenly flashed away into the empyrean 
and is lost to view. What wonderful mechanism is this 
which, set in motion by its own volition, can go through all 
the myriad activities of this minute insect. The smallest 
wrist-watch is indeed a marvellous invention by man, but 


how shall it compare with this infinitely smaller, but glorious © 


little fly, this particle of fiery colour, with its nerve centres 
and blood vessels, its brain, its sight, its feeling, and with 
senses probably you know not of. Within that gem-like 
casket is gathered the whole economy of life—nutrition, 
elimination of waste, generation, circulation, and heart-beat. 
It is a warm-blooded creature, conscious and reasoning, with 
the power to act or not to act, to fly or not to fly. Here 
you see within this puny compass the whole problem of the 
Universe, the entire marvel of existence, so magical in its 
minuteness and perfection, so complete in the adaptation 
of all the organs to its scheme of life, that the works of man 
and all his engines sink into insignificance and commonplace 
beside it. Here about you is a world that compels your 
wonder even more than does your own, for it is more varied, 
more multitudinous in its functions, more complex in its 
inter-relation and of a workmanship more exquisite than 
the world of men. That such infinite pains should have been 
devoted to the evolution of organisms that survive but a 
week, or a day, or an hour, that there should be countless 
billions of them, like the sands of the sea, and countless 
varieties and species, some gorgeous in hue, others lovely 
in form, all perfect in the proportion of their parts, fills you 
with a sense of increasing awe. What mystery is this? 
How vast the mind that could conceive, how unerring the 
hand that could fashion it. It is in these realms, maybe, 
rather than in those of man that one day we may read the 
truth. You feel like an outsider on the skirts of a busy 
company. You would be one of them if they would let you. 
They seem to be nearer the heart of things, to contain more 
reality, to be closer to the core of the scheme of life than 
you are, when in the course of your ordinary avocations 
you move from one artificiality to another. You feel, in 
fact, that you belong to them rather than to us. 
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Once more the scene is shifted. You are nearing the 
end of your enfranchisement and in a day or two must 
return home. Your clothes are slightly torn and your shoes 
badly scratched, but you can walk and climb and run with 
ease, almost untiringly, and your friends would hardly know 
ou for the same person. A breeze is blowing this afternoon 
and the stream that flows beside you is flicked into crinkled 
wavelets. Overhead are the clouds, pillowy and scarcely 
moving, for the draughty currents are near the earth to-day. 
The stream is speaking to you. You can hear its voice quite 
plainly though the words are confused, for clumps of bull- 
rushes break the perfect rhythm of the water. It is flowing 
rapidly through emerald lands, almost on a level with the 
pastures that border it, and is hurrying, hurrying, hurrying 
to the sea, to lose itself in that immensity and merge its 
personality in that of another. Where has it come from? 
From a wood miles away, out of a tiny spring buried in the 
trees under a cleft boulder, a spring fed by the percolating 
moistures gathered by the clouds from vast surrounding 
waters, waters which shall again have returned to them 
what they have offered up. It it thus for a spell only that 
the personality of the stream prevails; a brief span of 
bubbling, leaping youth, then a slower, deeper and more 
solemn progress until it returns whither it came. A herd of 
cattle are waiting on the other side, gazing at a gateway, 
for milkingtime is close at hand, each one of them of ¢!:2 pion 
breed, deep red against the bright green of the herbage, with 
long straight back and huge distended udder. Further on, 
half-hidden by a group of firs, stands a village church; its 
aculeated spire rising amid them and at this distsnce so 
similar in shape that it might be fed from the self-sare soil. 
A host of swallows is hunting invisible game as with 
scimitar wings they cleave the airy altitudes above you. A 
few are busy on the surface of the water, skimming so close 
to it that whether by accident or design they sometimes 
graze it with their white breasts, scattering little showers 
of diamond spray about them. Here is the perfection of 
flight, as darting, gliding, dipping, wheeling, with inimitable 
grace and effortless ease, they give you this marvellous per- 
formance in the commonplace routine of their daily meal. 
Hark! the stream is speaking to you again. How insistent 
it is. It is trying to make you understand something; for 
it is not inarticulate, only you that are uncomprehending. 
Its message has something to do with Time. Every second 
there is a new stream in front of you; the former one has 
flowed away and a new one is hastening up. It is here and 
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yet not here. It has left or is about to arrive, and yet its 
personality persists and is unchanged as you stand on the 
brink listening to its voice. It has gone and yet it is with 
you; it is coming and yet it is here. That is it—the Past 
and the Future are wrapped in the Present. There is no 
such thing as Time. It is a hallucination in which your 
mind works. Eternity is in the present moment. This is 
the secret of the stream. A woodpecker has just laughed 
from some limes behind you, a strident, joyless laugh. Was 
it in mockery? You have no past and no future. Your 
past, present and future are one, and they are now. This 
is the only point of reality, and you have learnt this from 


the speeding water. The rest is a mirage, a delusion, the | 


medium merely in which the human intellect is constrained 
to act. 

You have loitered so long that the daylight is beginning 
to fail. The cattle have departed to their stalls, and over 
the meadows, for it is Sunday evening, travels the sound 
of the church bells summoning the simple folk to prayer. 
The swallows have disappeared to snatch a brief respite 
from their endless chasing and you turn away down the 
little path which leads over the fields to the inn where you 
are staying. The breeze has died down and the sun is setting 
in a blaze of glory. Layer upon layer of violet, olive and 
rosy cloud stretch from the horizon to the zenith. The 
firmament is on fire. It is a conflagration of the heavens, 
as the blood-red orb of day sinks gradually in the west. 
Colour succeeds colour in gorgeous and ever-changing pageant 
as the skyey mountain ridges, piled one upon the other, are 
bathed in a sea of opalescent light. Heliotrope and orange, 
green and amber, and passionate crimson flame, wax and 
wane and interweave in the burning warp of this celestial 
tapestry. A few moments more and the colours have all 
faded, excepting for a faint incarnadined trail, and that, too, 
has now gone. This display of elemental beauty has been 
a farewell and you feel the pain of it. It has been the exit 
of the dying day, majestic, sad, irrevocable. Your holiday 
is over and to-morrow you will resume the almost forgotten 
fardel of your daily work. 

The first tall chimney of your city home rises before you 
as the train rushes from the country into the dingy suburbs. 
How strange it all looks, how artificial, how out of touch 
with reality. The bore in your Club, the starch in your 
shirts, the bowing waiters, the blinding advertisements, the 
evening Press, the noise of the streets, all are unreal. How 
you long to escape from it, back to the quietude of woods, 
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streams, hills and plains, to the untainted air, where you 
can hear the heart-beat of Nature and be with her and of 
her. Thus think you, and here we leave you, dear fellow- 
citizen, regretfully, for we too have enjoyed your holiday. 
May you have such another one of these days, for the 
refreshment of a tired body, for the appeasement of nerves 
frayed by petty but exaggerated incident, and for the 
enrichment of a mind forced to concern itself all the year 
round with the minutiz of alien interests and unimportant 
ends. 
Goprrey LocKEeR-LAMPSON 


SIR ANTHONY DEANE 


HE was a great shipbuilder; a Commissioner of the Navy in 
the reigns of Charles II and James II; a close friend and 
ally of Samuel Pepys. Even now, perhaps, readers of the 
Diary seldom realize what other and very different claims 
Pepys has to their grateful remembrance. Those claims are 
not met adequately if, like Mr. Arthur Ponsonby, in a recent 
book, we dub Pepys “a painstaking departmental official.” 
Of painstaking departmental officials there have been, and 
are, many; perhaps more than enough. But seldom can 
we say of a man, as we can say truthfully of Pepys, that he 
saved the English Navy. And that, the supreme feat of 
his public career, would have been impossible, as he himself 
insistently states, had he lacked the skilled co-operation of 
Anthony Deane. Deane kept no diary. In a manuscript 
work he declares, with truth as well as modesty, that he is 
“not a master of learning, of which I never understood so 
much as pertains to write good English.” But his corre- 
spondence with Pepys, hardly any of which has been printed, 
has both historic and personal interest, and the story of his 
career, even though it can be traced in outline only, is the 
story of a man who did his country good service. 

Anthony Deane came of an old Gloucestershire family. 
The Dictionary of National Biography article, which is often 
inaccurate, describes him as the son of a mariner at Harwich. 
This is quite erroneous. With Harwich, Anthony Deane 
was destined to have a close connection. It began when, 
at the age of 35, he was given a professional post there. He 
left it four years later, but afterwards twice sat in Parlia- 
ment as a representative of Harwich, and served twice as 
its Mayor. Yet he was not born there. For some genera- 
tions his family had lived at Guyting, in Gloucestershire. 
William Deane appears as a Guyting landowner in the 
Chancery Rolls of Elizabeth’s reign. He had a son Anthony, 
whose son, again an Anthony, moved to London. And his 
son, the third successive Anthony, is the subject of this 
paper. On December 17, 1683, he was accurately described 
by the College of Heralds as “Sir Anthony Deane, of 
Crutched Friars, London, son of Anthony Deane of London, 
and grandson of Anthony Deane of Gloucestershire.” 

He was born, then, probably in London, in 1629. He 
lost his father when he was eight years old. But he had a 
very influential relative, able to befriend him, in his father’s 
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first cousin, Richard Deane, Admiral and General-at-sea. 
Doubtless it was through Richard Deane that Anthony 
entered the Navy. From that prominent Cromwellian, too, 
who had been among the signatories of Charles I’s death- 
warrant, he imbibed Puritan principles. Later on, they did 
not prevent him, as they did not prevent Pepys, from serving 
the Crown loyally. Yet, in 1664, they were still sufficiently 
marked to affront my Lord Clarendon. Some of Clarendon’s 
timber was requisitioned for shipbuilding, and he was 
exceedingly sore about it. He professed to find a special 
grievance in the fact that Pepys sent down Deane— the 
veriest fanatique that is in all England”’—to choose the 
trees for felling. ‘“‘ But Lord!’ repeats Pepys, “to see 
how he is incensed against poor Deane, as a fanatique rogue!” 
And, a few days later of the same business, ‘‘ Would to God 
neither he nor I ever had anything to have done with it!” 
We may suspect that Deane’s Puritanism would have seemed 
less revolting had he not possessed a shrewd eye for marking 
Clarendon’s best trees. In an electioneering squabble, 
fifteen years later, he was taxed with atheism, but “ Sir 
Anthony Deane hath too much wit to be an atheist,” is 
Pepys’s comment. 

After some experience afloat, Deane showed his aptitude 
for shipbuilding, and was engaged at Woolwich dockyard. 
On August 12, 1662, we find the first mention of him in the 
Diary, when ‘‘ Mr. Deane, the assistant of Woolwich,” 
promises to advise Pepys about measuring ship-timber, and 
to provide him with the model of a ship. This was duly 
given on September 29th, and “‘ it so far exceeds my expec- 
tation that I am sorry almost he should make such a present 
to no greater a person.” In the following year it is followed 
by the drawing of a ship, and “ much indebted I am to the 
poor man.” On May 7, 1664, Deane spends the afternoon 
and evening at Pepys’s house, explaining the mysteries 
of shipbuilding, sleeps there, and continues the lesson 
“all the morning” of the next day—although it was a 
Sunday. 

_ Partly as a reward, and partly to extricate him from 
disputes with the Petts, a family of shipwrights at Woolwich, 
Pepys obtained for Deane, in October 1664, an appointment 
as master-shipwright at Harwich. He also supplied the 
shipwright with what he terms “ good advice about his 
deportment,”’ and, on occasion, with very outspoken reproof. 
In March 1665/6, for example, Deane, according to Pepys, 
had first recommended one Wheeler for employment in the 
yard, and soon afterwards alleged that he was “an idle 
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informing rogue.” ‘“‘I will not dissemble because I love 
you,” writes Pepys. ‘‘I am wholly dissatisfied with your 
proceedings,” and, after summarizing the facts: 


“Mr. Deane, I do bear you still good respect, and 
(though it may be you do not now think that worth 
keeping) I should be glad to have reason to continue 
it to you. But upon my word, I have not spared to 
tell the Board my opinion about this business, as you 
will see shortly by a letter we have wrote to Commis- 
sioner Taylor. Wherein I have been very free concern- 
ing you, and shall be more so if ever I meet with the 
like occasion. The only kindness I have shown you in | 
it is, that I have not acquainted Sir William Coventry 
with any part of it, and desire you will give no second 
occasion of doing it.” 


The reproof was taken in good part, and at Christmas Deane 
sends from Harwich as a present to Pepys “four great 
turkeys ’—which seems an almost over-generous supply. 
Moreover, Deane quickly justified his appointment by the 
ships he built at Harwich. In May 1666 Pepys notes that 
the Rupert ‘‘ succeeds so well as he hath got great honour 
by it, and I some by recommending him; the King, Duke, 
and everybody saying it is the best ship that was ever 
built.” In the next year the Resolution adds to his reputa- 
tion, and a point of skill that, quoting Pepys again, “ the 
King and all admire in him ”’ is his ability to predict before 
a ship is launched how much water she will draw. No 
previous builder had been able to do this. 

The need of additions to the Navy was urgent at this 
time, for maritime war with the Dutch was beginning again, 
and Harwich became a thrilling place of residence. Anthony 
Deane sent numerous despatches (“‘ for His Majesty’s Navy; 
these with speed to the Navy Office’), giving Pepys the 
latest intelligence. Eight of them survive among the 
Rawlinson MSS. at the Bodleian. They are written in 
desperate haste; there is practically no punctuation, and 
the grammar and spelling are wonderful. But some of 
them are extraordinarily vivid. Here I can quote one only, 
written “‘ June 3rd., about 7 a clocke in the morning ”— 
the year, I think, being 1665.* (The spelling and punctua- 
tion of the original are amended.) 


* This would place the raid of June 2nd, described by Deane, on the eve of 
the battle off Lowestoft. The following year seems unlikely, for on June 2, 1666, 
the *‘ Four Days” Battle was in progress 
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Ve ‘“* Honoured Sir,—Yesterday in the afternoon the 
yur Dutch fleet landed, about two miles from Landguard 
Fort, about 3,000 men, and at the same time 9 ships 
j came near the fort, and smartly played at the fort. 
th The fort spent little more powder than to annoy them, 
for they lay round it. After an hour’s dispute with the 
ye ships, the Dutch army boldly came to the fort walls. 
On their appearance the fort gave them a warm enter- 
ieny tainment, which caused them to retreat to the place 
ws they landed at, and left behind them 20 ladders and 
te many arms. One part of the Dutch had made good 
7 OF a way down to the fort, but after some time, with the 
fica loss of about 12 of our men, they put them also to the 
uy boats. There in a body they continued till dark, and 
in the night we got from hence 500 men, and if they 
had stayed, they had been by this time certainly well 
yne beaten. But now they all quitted the land, and their 
eat ships fallen down to Oasly Bay. The fireships of this 
ly. place was the only cause they dare not bring their 
the ships no further in, yet the winds so favour them that 
hat not one of ours could get to windward of them. The 
our harm done at the fort—one man killed, three wounded, 
ke, with the governor (whose wound, we hope, of little 
ver harm); the Dutch about the fort, 8 dead and wounded 
ta- unknown. It’s thought they got away the dead along 
the with them, for it was a very hot dispute, and many 
ore shot fired. The militia have taken some, but as yet 
No we know not the numbers nor what they killed. Now 
our men have got ground and turned them they are well 
his pleased. What they will further do we know not, but 
in, it’s believed they will scarcely attempt the land here any 
ny more. For my own part, I suspend my judgment, 
vy; since I see their intelligence so good as to return to us 
the the next day after most of our militia was departed in 
the Suffolk, and they pushed so hard by the land.—Which 
in is all at present from your honour’s most humble 
ind servant at command, Anthony Deane. 
of ‘** No men of our fireships hurt but only two Dutch- 
ly, men at one shot aboard the Lily, who were very fearful.” 
uae Reading that letter, we must feel what a cheerful, almost 
friendly, an affair a battle was in those days. Here you have 
& long afternoon’s fighting, with ships, a fort, and infantry 
eof engaged. The enemy march right up to the fort while it 
666, “plays” upon them. At the end of the day the total 
English casualties are sixteen killed and wounded. Has it 
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been recorded anywhere else that during this war a Dutch 
force actually landed on English soil? The usefulness of the 
fireships made a great impression on Deane; he returns 
to it in several of the other letters of this period, and, long 
afterwards, he emphasized it in a conversation with John 
Evelyn, who duly recorded it in his diary, March 7, 1690, 
The fireships which Deane himself built, Pepys notes, were 
not successful, failing to explode quickly enough after being 
ignited. But this point in their construction was a problem 
for the chemist rather than the shipbuilder. 

In 1668 the royal shipyard at Harwich was closed, and 
Deane was transferred, as master-shipwright, to Portsmouth. 


This was promotion, and on other grounds also we may 


suppose that he welcomed the change. He does not seem 
to have had the knack of working easily with his colleagues, 
and at Harwich he quarrelled with Captain Silas Taylor, 
who had charge of the stores there. Taylor came to town 
to see Pepys, and there was “much talk, most of it against 
Deane.”? Soon Deane followed, to discourse on ‘“ naval 
miscarriages and faults,” some of which doubtless he 


attributed to Taylor. Pepys (writing of him for the first | 


time as ‘‘ Captain ” instead of “‘ Mr.” Deane) describes him 
as one ‘‘ whom I do believe to be a proud, high fellow, but 
he is an active man, and able in his way, and so I love him.” 

In September 1668 the King paid a visit to Portsmouth, 
of which Deane wrote an interesting account: 


‘“*On Thursday in the afternoon His Majesty came 
into the yard ere he went into the town, and viewed 
the new ships and yard about two hours, and then 
went into my house and viewed the draught (i.e. the 
drawing of a ship, probably the Nonsuch, built by 
Deane in this year). After he had refreshed himself, he 
went unto the town and supped early, after which he 
went about the walls of the place, lodged at Godshouse, 
and His Royal Highness(i.e.,the Duke of York) next door. 

“On Friday, afore six in the morning, he went out 
over to Gosper (Gosport?), and in his way went on 
board the Cambridge and Resolution, after which he 
spent about five hours in viewing and contriving forti- 
fications for the security of that place, as well as the 
harbour. After dinner he went out in the yacht into 
the bay. Being little wind, he got not in till 8 at night, 
after which he touched 60 people for the evil, which 
done, he went to supper late, and departed this place 
Saturday morning by 5 of the clock.” 
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A fairly strenuous time, such as we do not often associate 
with the memory of Charles II! But his knowledge of naval 
affairs was considerable and his interest in them keen. 

Between 1668 and 1675 Deane built six ships at Ports- 
mouth, including two first-rates of one hundred guns—the 
Royal Charles and the Royal James.* And his important 
work as master-shipwright did not exhaust his activities. 
In 1669, Pepys records that he, 


“by Captain Deane’s invitation, did go to see his new 
gun tried—which from the bigness and shortness they 
do call Punchinello.” 


In the same year Pepys desired him to set down in 
a book ‘“‘his whole theory of shipping.” In the follow- 
ing year that work was completed, and now, a massive 
folio of MS. and drawings, has its place in the Pepysian 
Library at Cambridge. Its title-page, doubtless engrossed 
by Paul Lorrain, Pepys’s scrivener, describes it as “Sir 
Anthony Deane’s Doctrine of Navall Architecture, and 
Tables of Dimensions, Furniture, and Expense appertaining 
thereto. Written in the year 1670, at the Instance of 
Samuell Pepys, Esq., Clerke of the Acts of the Navy and 
Secretary of the Admiralty.” That the title-page is later 
than the book itself is evident from the fact that in 1670 
Deane was not yet knighted, and Pepys was not yet 
Secretary of the Admiralty. 

The book, and the exquisitely drawn designs it contains, 
have been of great service to students of seventeenth- 
century shipping. One very charming result of it can be 
seen in the Museum of Science, South Kensington. Here a 
contemporary model of the sevententh-century Prince has 
been rigged, under the superintendence of Mr. G. S. Laird 
Clowes, according to Anthony Deane’s design. 

Was Deane the first to use iron for the internal structure 
of ships? On May 12, 1670, Pepys writes that an accusa- 
tion is being brought against him: 


“Tt is that you have of your own head, without 
precedent, as well as without the advice, or so much as 
the privity, of this Board or the Commissioner upon the 


* The original Royal Charles, first called the Naseby, was re-named when it 
conveyed Charles II to England. It was captured by the Dutch in the Medway. 
Deane’s Royal Charles, of 1673, must not be confused with the Charles, or Charles 
the Second, built by Jonas Shish, and launched at Deptford, March 3, 1667/8. 

t Since writing the above, I have been told by Mr. G. S. Laird Clowes that 
he believes this to be by far the earliest record of such use. 
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place, presumed to lay aside the old secure practice of 
fastening your beams in your new ships with standards 
and knees, and in the room thereof taken upon you to 
do it with iron. . . . The complaint has reached as far 
as the King and Duke.” 


Therefore he bids Deane draw up an explanation which can 
be submitted to the King. It was evidently convincing. 
Ten days later Pepys is able to report: 


“Yesterday I had a fair opportunity of reading 
your letter to His Majesty . . . wherein I had a pleasure 


of meeting with His Majesty’s full satisfaction, he 


(notwithstanding what some did continue to offer to 
the contrary) declaring that he could not believe but the 
method used by you must be stronger than the old. .. . 
Upon perusing your letter a second time, he was so 
satisfied in it, and defended it so well against those that 
would oppose it, that they were silenced.” 


‘ 


Pepys now subscribes himself “your most affectionate 
friend and servant.” 

In addition to the many requests made by the Navy 
Board official of the master-shipwright at Portsmouth, 
Pepys gave Deane a private commission. This was to supply 
drawings of the more important ships he built. When a 
drawing had been made on boards which Pepys provided, 
that gentleman had it coloured, and, I think, a pictorial 
background put in; then it was framed and hung up in 
Samuel’s chamber, to his “infinite content.” Among the 
Pepys—Cockerell unpublished letters of Pepys to Deane, 
with which the kindness of Dr. J. R. Tanner has supplied 
me, is one on this subject, while among the Rawlinson MSS. 
at the Bodleian I found Deane’s answer, written three days 
later. Here is an extract from Pepys’s letter: 


‘“‘ My draught of the Resolution being now finished 
adorns my closet, so as I think there is not so grateful 
a draught in any man’s possession as this is, and you 
will probably think so when I have told you that besides 
your own labour upon it, I have paid Mr. Walker £7, 
Fletcher £3, and the framemaker £3 more, for their 
parts therein. The truth is, I am very proud of it, and 
do therefore return you my most hearty thanks once 
more for your share in it which exceeds all the rest, 
though I fear you will not think I value your pains 
therein as J ought to do when I have bespoke a pair of 
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boards upon which I must engage you to give me the 
draught of the new ship you are now upon... .” 


Deane replies: 


“When your boards are done I shall be as just in 
giving you the draught of this new ship as the other, and 
am the more encouraged since you are pleased to give it 
your kind acceptance, so well asthe great charge you are 
at in the beautifying of them, which adds much to their 
view, and makes them more lovely to the beholders.”’ 


He goes on to urge with great emphasis that the “‘ beholders ” 
must not be allowed to include casual visitors, least of all 
if they chance to be rival shipwrights: ‘‘I would not have 
any one prove master of my pains in one hour which I 
have been my whole lifetime putting into form.” 

From this private task let us return to Deane’s public 
career. From the time of his transference to Portsmouth it 
is evident that his reputation increased rapidly and con- 
tinuously. In 1672 he was appointed to the vacant Naval 
Commissionership at Portsmouth. In 1675 he was made 
Controller of Victualling and given a seat on the Navy 
Board. There his practical knowledge and advice were 
most useful, but he resented the duties thrust upon him as 
Controller of Victualling, interfering as they did with his 
teal business. In July of this year the King again visited 
Portsmouth, and showed his appreciation of Deane’s work, 
by conferring a knighthood on him. How we must wish, 
by the way, that a similar honour had been given to Pepys! 
—not, indeed, at this time, but within the period covered 
by the Diary. Imagine the entry on that day! What 
gorgeous clothes would have been ordered from Pepys’s 
tailor! Picture the pride with which Sir Samuel, accompanied 
by Lady Pepys, would have stepped forth to take the air! 

Sir Anthony’s first task, immediately after receiving his 
knighthood, was one that probably seemed pleasant enough 
at the time, but was afterwards to have disagreeable conse- 
quences both for himself and for Pepys. He had been 
commissioned to build two small yachts for Louis XIV, and 
had now, in July 1675, to take them over and deliver them 
Into the canal at Versailles. 

The French yachts were convoyed by Cleveland, a 100- 
ton yacht, also of Deane’s building, and Greyhound, a 
axth-rate, of sixteen guns. Sir Anthony himself was 
aboard Cleveland. Louis’s yachts were safely made over to 
him, and Deane seems to have stayed for some time in 
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Paris; he writes to Pepys from that place on August 18th, 
The fact, unimportant in itself, was one of which his enemies 
made full use when their chance came. 

Before dealing with that incident, let me turn for a 
moment to Sir Anthony’s domestic affairs. Born too soon 
to profit by Mr. Weller’s advice, he had a weakness for 
widows. Though the date is uncertain, he must have been 
still a young man when he married Ann Grigg, widow, 
whose maiden name had been Prowse. By her he had five 
children. After her death he married, in 1678, Christian 
Dawes, widow of Sir John Dawes. The settlements for this 


second marriage show how successful by this time Sir | 


Anthony had been, and how much desirable property he 
owned. They are of a kind, indeed, to make his descendants 
sigh. Sir Anthony’s possessions include a house in Crutched 
Friars—which, in all probability, had been his father’s— 
two houses in Fenchurch Street, two houses in Villiers 
Street, twelve houses in York House Garden, an unspecified 
number of houses in Buckingham Street, and three large 
properties in Suffolk. 

The year after his second marriage, Sir Anthony Deane, 
together with Pepys, was elected member of Parliament for 
Harwich. The tenure of their seats was short, but they were 
again elected by the same constituency in 1685. “* How 
few seaports in England,’ comments Pepys in his Naval 
Minutes, ““had two burgesses to serve them in Parliament 
qualified like Sir Anthony Deane and me!” And, if not 
over-modest, the remark had, after all, some justification. 

But the year when they entered Parliament together 
was destined to be one of trouble for them both. We must 
not digress into its political history, but it will be remembered 
that in 1679, under the new scheme for the Privy Council, 
the old Admiralty Commission was dissolved. That which 
replaced it was composed of men wholly unqualified for their 
work. It took office on April 21st. On May 21st Pepys 
wrote a letter resigning his post as Secretary to the Admiralty. 
On May 22nd he and Deane were arrested and committed 
to the Tower. The charges vamped up against them by 
their enemies in Parliament were that Pepys sympathized 
with the Popish plot, and that he and Deane had treasonably 
sold naval secrets, maps, models, and drawings to the 
French, the story being that Deane had carried these over 


at the time of his visit to Paris in 1675, Deane remarked 
that draughts and models were bulky, and could not easily 
be smuggled. Lesides, what secrets, in point of fact, were 


there to sell? “ Give me but an hour's time,” he said, “ & 
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I will take the true shape of any ship in the world so as to 
build the very same to an inch—and then what of this kind 
may be a secret ?”’ 

For a space, however, the two remained in the Tower. 
That name has grim associations, but I do not feel inclined 
to pity my ancestor overmuch. He and Pepys seem to 
have been quite comfortable, and their friends, including 
John Evelyn, dropped in to dine with them. I should not 
mind a short stay in the Tower in such conditions, if I had 
Samuel Pepys for a companion. 

After six weeks no evidence could be found against 
Deane, while that offered against Pepys broke down com- 
pletely; therefore the prisoners were released, though 
nominally on a bail which was not finally discharged until 
the following February. 

Deane returned to Portsmouth. Like Pepys, he wished 
toresign. Unlike Pepys, he was not allowed to do so. On 
the contrary, he was appointed, to his added annoyance, 
Controller of Stores as well as Controller of Victualling, 
being already master-shipwright, Naval Commissioner, and 
a member of the Navy Board. He drew up a lengthy 
memorandum of his reasons for wishing to retire. The 
other members of the Navy Board discountenance him; 
the Clerk of the Acts neglects his office; he has been “ put 
upon the Victualling and Stores without his advice’’; the 
boom at Portsmouth is in disrepair and neglected; Sir 
Jeremy Smith has eight clerks, Sir Anthony has only two— 
and so on. It is not a very convincing document, as he 
seems to have realized. A shorter document on the same 
lines is endorsed: “A draught of a Memorial from Sir 
Anthony Deane to ye King. Forborne to bee presented 
by him.” He could hardly state in writing his true reason 
—that it was impossible to work with the incompetent new 
Naval Commission, under whom the navy was going to ruin. 

Six months later he went to Windsor, saw the King, 
doubtless poured out his feelings (with which the King, 
and, still more readily, the Duke of York, would sympathize), 
and obtained permission to resign. Without delay, without 
even waiting to leave Windsor, lest there should be any 
change of mind, he sat down and wrote joyfully his letter 
of resignation, addressed to “the principal officers and 
commissioners of His Majesty's Navy at their office in Mark 
Lane, London.” It runs:* 

* The original MS, of this letter, a holograph, is in my possession. lt is 
lated * Windsor July y® 27th 1680." The D.N.B. wrongly gives August oth 
8 the date of the resignation 
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place, presumed to lay aside the old secure practice of 
fastening your beams in your new ships with standards 
and knees, and in the room thereof taken upon you to 
do it with iron. . . . The complaint has reached as far 
as the King and Duke.” 


Therefore he bids Deane draw up an explanation which can 
be submitted to the King. It was evidently convincing. 
Ten days later Pepys is able to report: 


“Yesterday I had a fair opportunity of reading 
your letter to His Majesty . . . wherein I had a pleasure 
of meeting with His Majesty’s full satisfaction, he 
(notwithstanding what some did continue to offer to 
the contrary) declaring that he could not believe but the 
method used by you must be stronger than the old. . . . 
Upon perusing your letter a second time, he was so 
satisfied in it, and defended it so well against those that 
would oppose it, that they were silenced.” 


‘ 


Pepys now subscribes himself “your most affectionate 
friend and servant.” 

In addition to the many requests made by the Navy 
Board official of the master-shipwright at Portsmouth, 
Pepys gave Deane a private commission. This was to supply 
drawings of the more important ships he built. When a 
drawing had been made on boards which Pepys provided, 
that gentleman had it coloured, and, I think, a pictorial 
background put in; then it was framed and hung up in 
Samuel’s chamber, to his “infinite content.’”’ Among the 
Pepys—Cockerell unpublished letters of Pepys to Deane, 
with which the kindness of Dr. J. R. Tanner has supplied 
me, is one on this subject, while among the Rawlinson MSS. 
at the Bodleian I found Deane’s answer, written three days 
later. Here is an extract from Pepys’s letter: 


‘““My draught of the Resolution being now finished 
adorns my closet, so as I think there is not so grateful 
a draught in any man’s possession as this is, and you 
will probably think so when I have told you that besides 
your own labour upon it, I have paid Mr. Walker £7, 
Fletcher £3, and the framemaker £3 more, for their 
parts therein. The truth is, I am very proud of it, and 
do therefore return you my most hearty thanks: once 
more for your share in it which exceeds all the rest, 
though I fear you will not think I value your pains 
therein as I ought to do when I have bespoke a pair of 
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boards upon which I must engage you to give me the 
draught of the new ship you are now upon... .” 


Deane replies: 


“When your boards are done I shall be as just in 
giving you the draught of this new ship as the other, and 
am the more encouraged since you are pleased to give it 
your kind acceptance, so well asthe great charge you are 
at in the beautifying of them, which adds much to their 
view, and makes them more lovely to the beholders.”’ 


He goes on to urge with great emphasis that the ‘‘ beholders ” 
must not be allowed to include casual visitors, least of all 
if they chance to be rival shipwrights: ‘‘I would not have 
any one prove master of my pains in one hour which I 
have been my whole lifetime putting into form.” 

From this private task let us return to Deane’s public 
career. From the time of his transference to Portsmouth it 
is evident that his reputation increased rapidly and con- 
tinuously. In 1672 he was appointed to the vacant Naval 
Commissionership at Portsmouth. In 1675 he was made 
Controller of Victualling and given a seat on the Navy 
Board. There his practical knowledge and advice were 
most useful, but he resented the duties thrust upon him as 
Controller of Victualling, interfering as they did with his 
real business. In July of this year the King again visited 
Portsmouth, and showed his appreciation of Deane’s work 
by conferring a knighthood on him. How we must wish, 
by the way, that a similar honour had been given to Pepys! 
—not, indeed, at this time, but within the period covered 
by the Diary. Imagine the entry on that day! What 
gorgeous clothes would have been ordered from Pepys’s 
tailor! Picture the pride with which Sir Samuel, accompanied 
by Lady Pepys, would have stepped forth to take the air! 

Sir Anthony’s first task, immediately after receiving his 
knighthood, was one that probably seemed pleasant enough 
at the time, but was afterwards to have disagreeable conse- 
quences both for himself and for Pepys. He had been 
commissioned to build two small yachts for Louis XIV, and 
had now, in July 1675, to take them over and deliver them 
into the canal at Versailles. 

The French yachts were convoyed by Cleveland, a 100- 
ton yacht, also of Deane’s building, and Greyhound, a 
sixth-rate, of sixteen guns. Sir Anthony himself was 
aboard Cleveland. Louis’s yachts were safely made over to 
him, and Deane seems to have stayed for some time in 
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Paris; he writes to Pepys from that place on August 18th. 
The fact, unimportant in itself, was one of which his enemies 
made full use when their chance came. 

Before dealing with that incident, let me turn for a 
moment to Sir Anthony’s domestic affairs. Born too soon 
to profit by Mr. Weller’s advice, he had a weakness for 
widows. Though the date is uncertain, he must have been 
still a young man when he married Ann Grigg, widow, 
whose maiden name had been Prowse. By her he had five 
children. After her death he married, in 1678, Christian 
Dawes, widow of Sir John Dawes. The settlements for this 
second marriage show how successful by this time Sir 
Anthony had been, and how much desirable property he 
owned. They are of a kind, indeed, to make his descendants 
sigh. Sir Anthony’s possessions include a house in Crutched 
Friars—which, in all probability, had been his father’s— 
two houses in Fenchurch Street, two houses in Villiers 
Street, twelve houses in York House Garden, an unspecified 
number of houses in Buckingham Street, and three large 
properties in Suffolk. 

The year after his second marriage, Sir Anthony Deane, 
together with Pepys, was elected member of Parliament for 
Harwich. The tenure of their seats was short, but they were 
again elected by the same constituency in 1685. ‘* How 
few seaports in England,’ comments Pepys in his Naval 
Minutes, ‘‘ had two burgesses to serve them in Parliament 
qualified like Sir Anthony Deane and me!’ And, if not 
over-modest, the remark had, after all, some justification. 

But the year when they entered Parliament together 
was destined to be one of trouble for them both. We must 
not digress into its political history, but it will be remembered 
that in 1679, under the new scheme for the Privy Council, 
the old Admiralty Commission was dissolved. That which 
replaced it was composed of men wholly unqualified for their 
work. It took office on April 21st. On May 21st Pepys 
wrote a letter resigning his post as Secretary to the Admiralty. 
On May 22nd he and Deane were arrested and committed 
to the Tower. The charges vamped up against them by 
their enemies in Parliament were that Pepys sympathized 
with the Popish plot, and that he and Deane had treasonably 
sold naval secrets, maps, models, and drawings to the 
French, the story being that Deane had carried these over 
at the time of his visit to Paris in 1675. Deane remarked 
that draughts and models were bulky, and could not easily 
be smuggled. Besides, what secrets, in point of fact, were 
there to sell? ‘‘ Give me but an hour’s time,” he said, “‘ and 
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I will take the true shape of any ship in the world so as to 
build the very same to an inch—and then what of this kind 
may be a secret ?” 

For a space, however, the two remained in the Tower. 
That name has grim associations, but I do not feel inclined 
to pity my ancestor overmuch. He and Pepys seem to 
have been quite comfortable, and their friends, including 
John Evelyn, dropped in to dine with them. I should not 
mind a short stay in the Tower in such conditions, if I had 
Samuel Pepys for a companion. 

After six weeks no evidence could be found against 
Deane, while that offered against Pepys broke down com- 
pletely; therefore the prisoners were released, though 
nominally on a bail which was not finally discharged until 
the following February. 

Deane returned to Portsmouth. Like Pepys, he wished 
to resign. Unlike Pepys, he was not allowed to do so. On 
the contrary, he was appointed, to his added annoyance, 
Controller of Stores as well as Controller of Victualling, 
being already master-shipwright, Naval Commissioner, and 
a member of the Navy Board. He drew up a lengthy 
memorandum of his reasons for wishing to retire. The 
other members of the Navy Board discountenance him; 
the Clerk of the Acts neglects his office; he has been “‘ put 
upon the Victualling and Stores without his advice’’; the 
boom at Portsmouth is in disrepair and neglected; Sir 
Jeremy Smith has eight clerks, Sir Anthony has only two— 
and so on. It is not a very convincing document, as he 
seems to have realized. A shorter document on the same 
lines is endorsed: ‘‘A draught of a Memorial from Sir 
Anthony Deane to ye King. Forborne to bee presented 
by him.” He could hardly state in writing his true reason 
—that it was impossible to work with the incompetent new 
Naval Commission, under whom the navy was going to ruin. 

Six months later he went to Windsor, saw the King, 
doubtless poured out his feelings (with which the King, 
and, still more readily, the Duke of York, would sympathize), 
and obtained permission to resign. Without delay, without 
even waiting to leave Windsor, lest there ret be any 
change of mind, he sat down and wrote joyfully his letter 
of resignation, addressed to “the principal officers and 
commissioners of His Majesty’s Navy at their office in Mark 
Lane, London.”’ It runs:* 

* The original MS. of this letter, a holograph, is in my possession. It is 


dated ‘‘ Windsor July y® 27th 1680." The D.N.B. wrongly gives August 5th 
as the date of the resignation. 
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‘‘ Having upon many considerations respecting not 
less the service of the King than my private satisfaction 
repeated that humble suit to His Majesty (wherein, 
upon an argument now removed, I was heretofore 
prevented by the Honourable Commissioners of the 
Admiralty) of having leave to surrender that place 
which by his royal favour I have for some years held 
at your Board, and having now obtained His most 
gracious and final allowance thereinof, I thought it 
becoming me to give you this advertizement of it, as well 
for your information, in the ground of my not meet- 
ing you to-morrow at the Board, as for the letting you 
know that my room will (I presume) be very soon filled 
by one not less qualified for, or disposed to, the advance- 
ment of His Majesty’s service than myself; who also 
am not without hopes of rendering this my retirement 
little less useful to His Majesty than under the present 
circumstances and hands wherein his naval service now 
lies I would have promised myself to have been, had I 
remained under the same relation thereinto by wages 
which [ shall always do by wishes to the prosperity 
of it, and you, in your cares on its behalf, remaining 
your most humble servant.—A. DEANE.” 


But his true reason, as he said in a letter written six years 
later, was that “‘I saw the ruin of the Navy drawing on, 
beyond the power of my single industry to prevent it.” 
For the present, therefore, Sir Anthony betook himself to 
private practice as a shipbuilder, which he found more than 
doubly lucrative as compared with the official salary of 
£500 he had received. 

In 1683 he applied to the Earl Marshal at the Heralds’ 
College for colours and crest to be “assigned to the Arms 
which he and his ancestors had successively borne, and used 
for the en of three score last past or upwards.” By a 
patent of December 17, 1683, the arms were renewed: 
argent, on a chevron sable, between three Cornish choughs 
proper, as many crosses or’; and, in place of the old crest, 
a tortoise, a new crest was assigned: ‘the stern of one of 
His Majesty’s ships called the Royal Charles in natural 
colours; viz. the lower counter and buttocks sable, the 
sternpost proper, the second counter, the galleries, the 
upright and the taffrail, gold, with the windows and lanterns 
silver.” By such a crest Sir Anthony doubtless hoped—and 
hoped rightly—that his fame as a shipbuilder would be kept 
continually before his descendants. 
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In 1684 the Admiralty Commission of 1679 was brought 
to an end. Its incompetence had done infinite harm within 
those five years. Pepys gives us figures, and his judgment 
is confirmed by the independent witness of a French naval 
expert who visited England. In 1679 there were 76 ships 
of the Navy in sea-pay, with 12,040 men. In 1684 there 
were but 24 ships at sea or ready for sea, with 3,000 men. 
The yards were empty. The stores were depleted. There 
was corruption and mismanagement. The men, too, often 
were cheated of their pay. What could be done? Deane 
drafted (November 4, 1685) a “‘ Proposal for the repair of 
the Fleet and bringing the whole charge of the Navy within 
£400,000.” Pepys pressed upon Charles the appointment of 
a Special Commission “‘for the Recovery of the Navy.” 
But Charles was already ill, and soon, without taking any 
unconscionable time about it, died. James, however, 
welcomed the scheme. Much has been said, and much 
can be said with truth, against James II. On the other 
side, it is fair to remember his labours for the Fleet. He 
was no amateur. He had commanded a fleet in action. 
He understood the absolute necessity of an efficient Navy 
to the existence of England. And it was he who, at this 
fateful moment, decided that Pepys’s scheme should go 
forward. 

Pepys told the King that the help of Deane as a 
member of the Commission was essential, describing him 
as one 


‘““whose talents for this service seem to me (through 
every part of it) so much superior to all I have ever yet 
met with in the navy that I take his service for one of 
the most essential securities to be aimed at, in rendering 
your Majesty’s purposes in this undertaking successful.” 


But Sir Anthony, for financial reasons, demurred. In a 
long letter of February llth he stated his case with both 
courtesy and cogency. In the last six years he has built 
up his private practice, and the income now offered him is 
less than half of what he is making, yet that is “not more 
than the circumstances of my family call for, as having no 
less than fifteen children now actually alive to provide for, 
and not without expectation of more.” 

It is then suggested to him that he might combine some 
private practice with his duties on the special Commission. 
On March 6th he writes again, to point out that this is 
impossible. He is satisfied that Pepys’s scheme 
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“‘may not only be performed (every person concerned 
therein doing their utmost towards it) but the Navy of 
England thereby saved from ruin. Yet I must as 
plainly say to you that he that has that part to do 
which must fall to my share as a shipwright, and is 
indeed the most weighty part of the whole work, must 
not have a thought to think of any other business if 
ever he means to do that service which I intend to do, 
if I undertake it.”’ 


Then Deane is taken to the King’s lodging and rated by 
the Lord Treasurer, without result. Therefore Pepys is 
instructed to suggest the name of some other shipwright. 
He draws up a list of no fewer than eighteen possible sub- 
stitutes—with scathing comments to show that each is, if 
possible, more unfit than the last. At length, however, 
Sir Anthony gives way—or, far more probably, I think, as 
I look at his portrait, the Government concedes him that 
adequate pay for which (most rightly, as a father of fifteen, 
** not without expectation of more ”’) he had held out. 

The Commission got to work. Its brilliant success is a 
matter of history. It was attacked, as all reformers are 
bound to be. But an independent Parliamentary committee 
testified at the close that it had completed its task in six 
months under the three years allowed for it, and in this 
time three new ships had been built, twenty rebuilt, and 
sixty-nine repaired and made ready for sea. In thirty 
months Sir Anthony Deane—for all this work was in his 
department—increased the strength of the English Navy 
by ninety-two ships. The other reforms were carried 
through by Pepys and Hewer. It was in these words that 
afterwards Pepys recorded his opinion: the Commission 


** had been successless had not the whole work, conduct, 
and care of it been upheld by two of the number only, 
namely, Sir Anthony Deane and Mr. Hewer.” 


Not only was the fighting strength of the Navy made 
good ; its whole spirit and prestige were revived. The 
work for which the Commission was appointed—“ the 
Recovery of the Navy ”—was, indeed, performed, to endure 
through the fateful centuries that lay ahead, to re-create 
that tradition of splendid efficiency which remains unbroken 
to-day. That gain—and who can overestimate it ?—was 
won by the foresight of Samuel Pepys, by the skilled energy 
of Anthony Deane. 

Men in as close relationship with James as Pepys and 
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Deane had been were bound to suffer when the Revolution 
came. In May 1689 they, with the faithful Hewer, were 
arrested as suspected of ‘“‘dangerous and _ treasonable 
practices.”” They were detained in the custody of a Privy 
Chamber Messenger for six weeks. In the following year 
Pepys was once more a prisoner, this time in the Gate- 
house, Westminster. For him as for Deane all chances of 
further public service were past. On October 29, 1689, 
Sir Anthony, while staying with a married daughter in 
Worcestershire, sends ‘“‘for my esteemed friend, Samuell 
Pepyes, Esquier, London, these ’’: 


‘* Srr,—These are merely to let you know that I am 
alive. I have nothing to do but read, walk, and 
prepare for all chances attending this obliging world. 
I have the old soldier’s request, a little space between 
business and the grave, which is very pleasant on many 
considerations. As most men towards their latter end 
grow serious, so do I in assuring you that I am, Sir, your 
very humble servant, A. D.” 


On November 23rd Pepys scribbled in shorthand on the back 
of this letter the draft of his answer, saying that he, too, 
is serious and not less alone, yet free from ‘“‘ melancholy 
misgivings,” for ‘the worse the world useth me, the better 
I think I am bound to use myself.” The letter ends 
characteristically: “‘ I kiss Mrs. Hart’s hands, with a thousand 
respects.” 

Little more can be added. We know, indeed, that Sir 
Anthony, like Pepys, was a Fellow of the Royal Society; 
like Pepys, again, he was a supporter of Christ’s Hospital. 
In 1703 a M. Cappel, writing in French to Pepys for support 
for his son, mentions that he has applied to Sir Anthony 
Deane, whose vote, however, had been promised already 
to another candidate. 

Less than three months later Deane came, as a pall- 
bearer, to Pepys’s funeral. That must have been a day of 
poignant memories. It was Pepys who had given him his 
first real start in his professional career. Together they had 
worked, together they had faced disappointment and in- 
gratitude, together they had twice been prisoners, together 
had sat as members for the same constituency, together 
gained their splendid triumph of 1686, together were driven 
from public life in 1689. 

Deane’s request for “space between business and the 
grave” was, indeed, to be amply fulfilled. He lingered for 
thirty-two years after writing those words. He died on 
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June 12, 1721, at the age of 92, having lived under the 
Commonwealth and in the reigns of six monarchs. Incom- 
plete though it must remain, the record of Anthony Deane, 
shipwright, entitles him to a place in our grateful remem- 
brance. He served England. 


AnTHONY C. DEANE 


Notge.—I wish to thank the Master of Magdalene College, Cambridge, and 
Mr. F. R. D. Needham, of the Bodleian Library, for courteous help which 
aided my study of MS. sources utilized in this paper. And I am specially 
indebted to Dr. J. R. Tanner, who sent me his transcripts of MS. letters, in the 
Pepys—Cockerell collection, from Pepys to my ancestor. Messrs. G. Bell & Sons, 
the publishers of the collection, have kindly sanctioned the use here of the 
extracts I have made. 
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THE PACK 


In the fork of the two white roads, and conveniently near 
to the kennels, lies the village green. There on most 
summer afternoons, guarded by its white-coated satellites, 
you may see the Pack. Its individuals, united in that one 
harmonious entity, stretching or rolling on the short, dry 
turf, present an attitude of somewhat contemptuous aloof- 
ness, both to travellers hurrying by in their dusty cars and 
to the odd couple and a half of puppies at walk in the village, 
who also use the green as their principal playground when 
tired of their rambles through the hamlet. 

If, as you are almost compelled to do, you alight from 
your car and walk across the green for a closer inspection of 
the Pack, that which strikes you most as a layman is its 
marvellous uniformity. Bred back, and in and out, to 
Belvoir, Warwickshire, and Fitzwilliam, purified by constant 
selection and drafting, there stands, fixed as by a mould, 
that wonderful identity of outline, the pillar-like fore-legs, 
round, cat-like feet, the clean neck and shoulders, and 
matchless symmetry over all that goes to make up the 
picture of the modern foxhound. 

Characters, the huntsman will tell you, differ. This one 
or that has some predominant virtue. Perseverance on a 
cold scent, that’s Magic; quarrelsomeness in kennel, that’s 
Vigilant; his father, Valesman, was the same. But even 
character is reacting to selection. Variation as variation 
only exists in degrees of superiority or inferiority. The 
character of the individual is merged and cast in the character 
of the Pack. 

But, as on one of many long summer afternoons I 
strolled on that quiet English village green and surveyed 
those ranks of wistful faces, my thoughts wandered else- 
where, seeking to re-capture a memory of far-away places, 
of burning skies, and of nights ablaze with sub-tropical 
starlight. Through it all I had a vision of another band of 
hunters, of hounds that owed no allegiance to Belvoir or 
Peterborough, that recked not of Warwickshire Trifler or 
Fitzwilliam Samson, but who still were called, and rightly 
called, ‘‘ The Pack.” 


I 


The quarry of this Pack is lions, and these are the names 
of some of the members thereof: Nelly, Rip, Punch, Warden, 
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Soap-suds, Di, Pompey, Black, Ranger; and a few native 
names, such as Konche, M’jajane, Bles, Tempe, and Gippis, 
proudly suggested by their Shangaan kennelman. 

Of kennels, as usually understood, there are none. 
The Pack is loose at night in the large compound, which 
its duty is to guard. But there are several cool brown 
huts of wattle-and-daub with thatched roofs, each with 
its bench and exercising yard, stoutly railed, or with 
high walls useful for bitches and pups. There is also a long 
open shed with collars and chains at intervals, for use on 
occasion. Inthe centre of the compound are the cattle kraals, 
very strongly fenced. The prevalence of horse-sickness 
renders it necessary to make use of salted horses. As these 
are valuable the stable is not only mosquito-proof, but is 
protected with massive iron doors. 

Down one side of the compound runs a range of huts 
for the men, each pointed roof surmounted by a pair of 
horns, of wildebeest, of sable, or of waterbuck, essential 
for preventing birds of ill-omen from settling on the apex. 
There are a few shade trees—jacaranda and mukuia, or 
acacia-thorns, the latter laden with the huge nests of 
the handsome buffalo weaver-bird. 


II 


The sources of the Pack are various. Appearances, 
however, betray origin. Here the short blunt muzzle 
shows the old and once greatly valued strain of Boer blaf- 
hond. There the white whip tail and pink haws, the more 
aristocratic bull-terrier ancestor; in another, height and 
jowl bespeak the Great Dane. Some are home-reared, born 
and walked in the kennels. One or two, commutations of 
the death sentence, were caught with their poacher-masters; 
and then there are the lucky drafts. As typical examples 
of the latter let us take the manner of the acquisition of 
Fly and Black, bitch and dog, choicest apples of their 
huntsman’s eye. 

Fly is a smooth collie, black and white. Quick, slim, and 
clever, the name suits her exactly. She came from the 
Home for Lost Dogs in the city five hundred miles away. 
The Master had wandered into the Home one day to see if 
he could find a couple of dogs suitable for his purpose. 
Two of the Pack had lately been taken by crocodiles, and he 
needed a draft to replace them. He had been immediately 
attracted by the handsome black-and-white puppy. He 
entered the Home looking straight ahead of him. He only 
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needed two dogs, and he did not care to meet the eyes of 
those others who would have to be left behind. As he 
entered he was aware that every dog rose and eyed him 
wistfully. One or two who had been barking became quiet 
and stood quivering with expectation. The man in charge 
coming forward, they went to the open box in which the 
collie lay. He said she was strong and healthy and de- 
scribed her as “fly.” As they approached, the puppy 
raised her hind-quarters, her fore-legs still prone on the 
straw, her head between her paws; the upturned roguish 
eyes in effective contrast to the humble pose. The Master 
stretched out his hand, and immediately his coat-sleeve was 
taken, gently but firmly, between the puppy’s teeth. She 
did not alter her pose, and the smiling brown eyes looked 
up into the amused blue ones looking down. Observing 
the breadth between the brilliant eyes, he decided to 
take her, and mentally registered her name as “ Fly.” 
The attendant now led the way to another of the boxes, 
where a thoroughbred Russian poodle was sitting motionless 
with his face to the wall. ‘‘ Cross-tempered, though well 
trained and obedient,” was the character given to this one. 
It appeared that he had been in the Home for a week, 
sitting in that dejected attitude all day and scarcely eating. 
The Master looked at the drooping back and bought him. 
The dog growled and showed his white teeth when spoken 
to, but jumped down at once when told to do so and stood 
still bristling whilst a chain was snapped on to his collar, 
an elaborate affair of green leather, on which was engraved 
a French name. 

That evening they were taken to the railway-station, 
and later began their long journey into the wilds. Very 
late on the second night they were taken from the 
train at a small siding. Here a group of natives with 
lights and a buggy with a pair of ponies stood waiting 
beside the railway on a patch of bare earth. Three other 
dogs ‘were held in a leash by a tall native with a lantern. 
Fly and the poodle were lifted into an ox-wagon filled with 
parcels and boxes. 

Strange dark faces, strange voices in a strange language, 
lanterns flickering in the warm, still night; starlight filling 
a powdery sky, faintly lighting the lonely landscape of the 
Bushveld, making it look lonelier than ever and more wild. 
Then in the distance a sound, faint at first, but growing 
until it seemed to fill the whole air, then falling in a dying 
cadence of three or four notes. A lion’sroar. The big oxen 
jostled each other, blowing uneasily; the three dogs held by 
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the tall native burst into a passion of barking, instantly 
suppressed by the men. Then with cries and whip cracking 
the wagon began to move. The Master climbed into the 
buggy, and calling out something to the men was answered 
by loud shouts of ‘‘ Inkose” as the ponies trotted past. 
In the wagon the lion’s roar had affected the two dogs in 
different ways. The poodle growled and his hackles rose, 
his red-brown eyes looking wicked and unafraid. As for 
the puppy, she was appalled, but knowing instinctively that 
she was safe in the wagon, she never moved, only, had there 
been light enough to have seen it, the little tongue that 
flickered over her nose was quite pale. 

Arrived at their destination, the two dogs were placed 
for the night in a cool shed of thatch and wattle by Ginger, 
the head-boy, a short native with a quiet manner. He 
fed them, calling the poodle “ Black,’ which was his 
version of the name the Inkose had told him. It was 
sufficiently like the sound of his own name to comfort the 
sore heart of the lost dog, and from that moment he devoted 
himself to Ginger, walking after him by day and sleeping 
by his hut at night. He was a grim, silent dog, taking 
no notice of the rest of the Pack. He never fought, and 
yet was treated with respect. Later on he proved to be a 
very good dog with lion, brave and obedient. 

Ginger already had one follower, a rough, ugly dog called 
Bles, with a harsh brown-and-white coat, a long tail, and a 
short face. A descendant of one of the original Boer blaf- 
honds, Bles was, perhaps, the best all-round dog of the Pack. 
He would have been the very best but for one tiresome trait. 
When taken out to camp, he would run home. He once 
went back thirty miles in one night, crossing three rivers in 
safety. 

ll opportunities for the replenishment of the 
Pack occur in the apprehension of the ubiquitous poaching 
native, with a half-starved dog slinking at his heels. These 
affairs present, as a rule, no unusual feature, and the case 
is met by a fine for native and death or confiscation for the 
dog. But in the matter of Konche, the handsomest, as he 
is also the largest, dog of the Pack, the circumstances were 
somewhat more dramatic. He was taken in company 
with a number of small native boys and other dogs in 
the act of doing to death a kudu bull. He alone of the 
dogs escaped the death penalty. Only his beauty and 
prowess saved him from being shot at sight. In that 
part of the country initiation ceremonies still have a 
place in the customs of some tribes. Konche had been 
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borrowed with some other dogs by the Master of 
Ceremonies, who, accompanied by his acolytes and the pack 
thus collected, started out one fine morning to get some 
meat for the “school.” A great kudu bull was put up, 
chased, and finally ‘‘ took soil” in the river. Konche was in 
the very act of pulling him down and the hunters just closing 
in with their assegais, when Nemesis, in the shape of a police 
patrol, which had been following on the tracks of the hunt, 
arrived on the scene. A Great Dane—who can tell how he 
came into the hands of natives? Probably he had been sent 
to the mines from the coast, through one of the numerous 
channels known to receivers of stolen dogs, and later sold by 
a bankrupt white owner to a native. 

To Bles, Rip, and Gippis belongs the doubtful distinc- 
tion of having been confiscated from poaching white men. 
Comely and well fed, and, in the case of the two latter, 
well-bred, they formed a sharp contrast to the half-starved 
curs found with native poachers, the only possible end for 
whom is a bullet; and, as the Pack needed fresh drafts, these 
three were spared. 

One of the oddest members of the Pack is Nelly, a slender, 
ugly little bitch of greyhound type; she escaped execution 
by the narrowest of margins. Of a muddy brown colour, 
with black blotches, she is rather like a Noah’s Ark animal! 
She has a timid manner and an anxious expression. Caught 
with a native poacher, she and two other miserable curs, 
after one of the few good meals of their harassed lives, 
were taken out to be shot. The owner of the bitch was, 
with several other brigantos (Portuguese nickname for 
prisoners), sweeping out the compound, under the charge of 
a very small native policeman. He asked if he might speak 
to the Inkose about the tzinja (dogs). He wished to say 
that the spotted bitch was brave and very good with lions. 
The Inkose looked incredulously at the miserable little 
object, but giving her the benefit of the doubt she was 
spared; and deserving indeed of that clemency has she 
proved, for her timid exterior conceals the stoutest of 
hearts. Rip is also ugly, but he is large, powerful, and 
dignified. A bull-terrier, his white coat is very fine and his 
pink skin very tender—too tender for that country of thorns 
—but he is game through everything, and his tail is always 
ready to wag. His ears have been torn until they are 
fringed like an Indian’s leggings or a lady’s glove. Good- 
tempered, staunch, and obedient, if there were a dogs’ 
*'Who’s Who,” he would certainly be in it. His recreation 
or hobby would be described as guinea-fowl and partridge 
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shooting. If faults were entered in “ Who’s Who ’’—and 
how much more amusing reading it would make if they were 
—his fault would be recorded as “inability to resist the 
temptation of chasing wart-hog.” 

A few members of the Pack are bred in the kennels. 
Mating is carefully thought out, both for character and 
type, and although results are sometimes disappointing and 
even disconcerting, yet some very good dogs have been bred. 
The Pack is selected for individual character and pluck, not 
for breed, and nothing is kept that, after attaining the age 
of one year, will not face a lion, this being the acid test of 
fitness to be a member of the Pack. The staple food of the 
Pack is mealie-meal porridge, varied occasionally by a treat 
of lion meat. There are fewer losses from sickness than 
from accidents of various kinds. Crocodiles, baboons, and 
more rarely snakes account for a few dogs each year, and 
occasionally a dog is killed by a lion, or dies from blood- 
poisoning as the result of wounds received in an encounter 
with the king of beasts. 


III 


There were about eleven and a half couple in the Pack 
at the time of which I am writing, excluding puppies and 
half-grown dogs. The bulk of them lived together, fed 
together, played together, fought and quarrelled among 
themselves, stole one another’s bones, lay in groups in the 
sun, or jostled one another for the deeper patches of shade 
under the trees. Together they attacked intruders. Did a 
stranger come into the big yard, they rushed as one dog to 
drive himaway. Did one of their number yield to temptation 
and start off on a hunt, the rest of them would follow. 
Their Pack instinct sometimes led them into attacking one 
of their own number; seeing something, perhaps, crossing the 
top of the big compound in the dusk, or passing behind the 
huts in the moonlight, they would mistake him for an 
intruder. In this way Rip and even the good-tempered and 
powerful Kouche had once or twice been badly mauled, and 
indeed only the intervention of the men rushing out of the 
huts to ascertain the cause of the uproar saved them from 
being torn to pieces. 

A few dogs, possessed to an unusual degree of character 
and individuality, go their own way, and live, as it were, 
outside the pack. Such are Black and Bles. Then there 
is Gippis, the old pointer who lives under the house. A 
lady, no longer young, she has many privileges. No other 
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dog is allowed even in the garden, but she sleeps under the 
house, which is raised on concrete piles because of white ants. 

Although neither Konche nor Rip nor Gippis would go 
off on a poaching expedition, yet when taken out they could 
none of them resist the dash of a wart-hog or baboon across 
their path. All other game was safe from them since the 
first few times, when having chased something they had 
received a beating and an explanation. Although one beating 
had been enough to teach them to leave other game alone, yet 
many beatings were powerless to cure them of this one trick. 
Discipline is, of course, much the same for all packs of hounds, 
but the difficulties in controlling this oneareenormous. Imagine 
the temptation to riot in an English county literally swarming 
with red, fallow, and roe deer, hares, badgers, and wild-cats; 
imagine the adders to have increased four times in size and 
deadliness and the newts in the ponds to have turned into 
crocodiles. Finally, imagine the foxes to be as large and 
dangerous as are lions and endowed with a predilection for 
dining off your best hunter. Picture the feelings of the 
huntsman of an English pack if ordered to turn loose his 
precious charges every night to guard the premises. 

When she was nearly a year old Fly was taken out to 
camp for her first taste of lion-hunting. Two and a half 
couple of the others went with her—Konche, Black, Nellie, 
Rip, and Chockwane-—the latter a good dog, steady and 
reliable, whose looks suggested a strain of Irish wolf-hound 
combined with that of the Boer blaf-hond. 

When the Master goes on trek or out to camp for lion- 


_ hunting, a bustle of preparation fills the compound for days 


beforehand. The wagon is pulled out, propped on logs of 
wood, and the wheels carried to the river to soak. Camp 
outfit overhauled and packed, food and stores weighed out— 
mealie meal is taken for humans and dogs, and mealies for 
horses and donkeys. The time of the year for lion-hunting 
is the early spring before the new grass grows, when there is 
little nourishment in the old withered veld and even donkeys 
lose flesh and grow weak unless they have grain. 

Riding across the river one day during this time of 
preparation, the Master took Rip and Gippis to spot par- 
tridges. He also took Fly to accustom her to the sound of 
the gun. It was amusing to watch the dogs crossing the 
drift. Rip plunges in and swims straight away after the 
pony. Gippis plunges in also, with Fly close behind her, 
but seeing a wagon-wheel lying below the water, in a flash 
she is out again, Fly scuttling after her. Safe on dry land, 
after a careful scrutiny she decides that it is only a wheel 
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and not, as she supposed, a crocodile, and starts again, 
closely followed by Fly, now thoroughly on the alert. This 
time they get a little farther; but the other wheels, dimly 
seen beneath the water, send them hastily back again for 
a further investigation. By this time the pony is on the 
sandbank, half-way across, and they try again. 

Arrived on the sand-spit, Gippis sees something floating 
down-stream. It is only a log, but she thinks that it may be 
a crocodile and is taking no risks. She has succeeded in 
communicating her cautiousness to Fly, and it is amusing 
to see them, heads up and ears cocked, watching the log as 
it rolls sluggishly down with the current. Not until it has 
gone well past them down-stream do they plunge in and 
swim after the pony, now mounting the opposite bank. It 
is a curious fact that bitches are seldom taken by crocodiles. 
Their victims are nearly always dogs. 

At last the day arrives for the start. Camp is about 
twenty-three miles distant, and the buggy and mules can 
easily cover that in a day, but the ox-wagon, ponies, men, 
dogs, and donkeys must take two days. They therefore start 
a day earlier and stay at their usual halt, at the sand-river, 
half-way, where there is a thorn scherm perched on the high 
banks of the stream. 

In the wan light of the false dawn the ox-wagon rumbles 
out of the yard and down the stony track to the river, 
escorted with much noise by all the men and boys on the 
place and all the remaining members of the Pack. The river- 
bank is steep and high, and one man winds frantically at 
the brake at the back of the wagon as it rolls down into 
the water. Splashing through the drift in the starlight, the 
oxen shiver the reflections of the constellations into a thousand 
fragments. As they reach the opposite bank and lumber 
up the steep side, Seventeen, the big wagon-driver, shouts 
encouragement to his team, and cracks his whip with 
astonishing violence. In another moment the bush has 
swallowed them up. The dogs find it easy and pleasant 
travelling in the cool of early day, and the whole cavalcade 
makes good progress. The “road” is merely a track cut 
through the bush, with thorn-trees blazed at intervals to 
show the way. Towards nine o’clock it grows hot, and the 
dogs are very glad to rest in the shade; but there can be 
no water until the sand-river is reached, and Seventeen is 
anxious to push on. So after half an hour’s rest a start is 
made again, and at about noon the oxen quicken their pace 
as they smell the water, and almost immediately they come 
to the river. Down plunges the wagon; the bank is even 
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steeper here, and it requires some skill to get the oxen all 
into the water and straightened out, the first animals wishing 
to drink the moment they enter the stream. Knee-deep 
they stand in the cool refreshing water. The river’s lip 
here is beautiful with a few fine trees, remnants of the 
original forest that once covered the whole of the African 
continent. Umtoma and mukudhliu trees, their broad leaves 
give shelter to flocks of birds. Beneath one of them stands 
the head-man of a nearby kraal and one of his sons. Having 
exchanged greetings, he tells Seventeen that no lions have 
been seen for a long time in the neighbourhood. While they 
are conversing the dogs arrive, pulling their boys along in 
their eagerness to drink. The oxen are outspanned and 
turned loose to graze, with one of the men and the blaf- 
hond, M’jajane, to guard them. All the other men are 
employed in cutting down branches of thorn, with which to 
renew the walls of the scherm. The other dogs have been 
tied up inside, and they sleep, tired out, in the shade. Now 
the donkeys arrive, and having been watered they are sent 
out, with the ponies and two of the men, to look for grazing 
by the edge of the river. Seventeen, seeing that Fly is the 
freshest and youngest of the dogs, looses her to accompany 
them. Impressed by the responsibility of her position she 
goes along soberly enough with the two boys, Band and 
Mendise. 

Strolling along with the grazing animals the lazy after- 
noon passes pleasantly away. At four o’clock the men 
round up their charges and turn back towards camp. They 
have come farther than they realize, the donkeys move 
slowly, and evening is falling as they near the camp. They 
are passing along a narrow strip between some thick bush 
and the river-bank, when out of the scrub behind them 
glides a lioness. She is followed by three nearly full-grown 
youngsters, and then by a big lion with another lioness. 
They come out of covert expecting to have an easy prey in 
the slow-moving donkeys. But what is this tiresome and 
noisy creature who dashes towards them barking, and before 
they can decide what to do dashes back again? Fly, 
looking very small, but no doubt feeling very big with the 
responsibility of her position, has risen gamely to the occasion. 
Almost hysterical with anger and excitement she is making 
a splendid demonstration, dancing about, just out of reach 
of the lions, between them and the donkeys. Band and 
Mendise, who saw the lions almost as soon as did Fly, drive 
the donkeys before them with shouts and yells, and the 
animals, getting the scent of the lions, take alarm, and weak 
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though they are break into a canter. The lions try to 
rush in and seize a donkey, but flustered and puzzled by the | 
behaviour of the dog they hesitate too long; for the noise | 
Fly is making and the shouts of the men bring the others | 
at a run from the camp with the remaining dogs. The lions, 
deciding that the donkeys are not worth all this trouble, 
slip back into covert, pursued by the shouts and execrations 
of the whole party. 

Long and long was the talk that night over the camp-fire, 
Band and Mendise recounting the bravery of the young 
bitch. None of the men slept; they expected a further 
visit from the lions. They had made the thorn walls of 
the boma extra strong, cutting more and more branches for 
the purpose as long as the daylight lasted. Safe inside they 
sat through the warm and windless night, the dogs ‘oose 
inside with them, the oxen fastened to the trek-chain— 
each with a pile of cut reeds before him—the ponies munching | 
their mealies on the wagon, the donkeys eating theirs on the 
ground. But although the lions were heard roaring across 
the river during the early part of the night, they did not 
come to disturb the peace of the little camp. 

Very early next morning the cavalcade was on the move, 
but the two trackers, Watch and Office, went off to spoor 
the lions. They tracked them for four or five miles in a 
north-easterly direction, and then returned to the wagon- 
road. ‘Timing their arrival to coincide with that of the 
Master, they met him where he had outspanned, at the 
only water on the road, about twelve miles from their 
objective. Office, who loves to tell a story, gave a graphic 
description of the encounter of Fly with the six lions. The 
Bantu language is a very rich one, and Office, if allowed to 
tell a story in his own way, can be very dramatic. 
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IV 


Fly was very happy in camp, having the knack of making 
herself comfortable everywhere. There was plenty of meat, 
too, for a lion had been shot the day after they arrived and 
there had been a great feast, and many scraps had fallen 
to the share of the dogs. | 

One morning when they had been about three days in 
camp, Fly had watched the Master and his guests leave at | 
dawn as usual to go lion-hunting, taking with him besides | 
the two trackers, Watch and Office, Band and Mendise. 
She had been restrained as usual, with the other dogs, from 
following him, and then she had wandered about discon- 
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solately for a time before settling down to doze comfortably 
in a sheltered corner. She was very sleepy, having spent 


| the greater part of the night in hurling defiance at the 
' impudent jackals who came every evening as soon as the 


dusk fell to stznd on the far side of the river and shriek 
abuse. ‘This amusement had been frequently interrupted by 
the necessity of chasing away from the other side of the 
camp a hyena which, having smelt lion meat, had tried 
repeatedly to sneak in unobserved and steal some. His 
unearthly moans and screams when frustrated in this very 
natural desire had awakened the whole camp. Fly dreamed 
of him as she dozed. Her limbs twitched in a phantom 


_ gallop, and low growls issued in little puffs of breath from her 


half-opened lips as she chased him in dreams round and 
round the huts. The camp was very still and smelled 
faintly of wood-smoke, for the fire in the kitchen hut was 
still smouldering. The air was heavy with sunlight and 
silence. Suddenly a shrill whistle woke Fly with a start. 
Springing up she saw Band hurrying across the river-bed 
towards the camp. She raced to meet him, joined by the 
rest of the Pack. Band, calling to one of the boys to help 
him, they put collars and chains on to the dogs, and with 
the other boy to lead M’jajane, Black, and Nellie, and himself 
taking Fly, Rip, and Konche, away they went across the 
deep sandy river-bed in the direction taken by the lion- 
hunting party earlier in the morning. The dogs were very 
excited and pulled the men along. After about twenty 
minutes’ walk they came upon the party seated by a water- 
hole. The dogs were given a drink and rested in the shade 
for a few moments while a whispered conversation took 
place between the Master and Band. It seemed that a 
lion and lioness had been spoored into a donga hard by. 
The lion had been shot, but the lioness had only been wounded. 
As they had been standing looking to see what had become 
of her, she had charged them, and had only been turned 
at the last moment by another bullet and not killed. The 
Master had then made everyone withdraw and had sent 
back to camp for the dogs. The latter, now rested, were 
taken to the spot where the lioness had been wounded 
and laid on the line. Away they went, the scent was 
good, and they fairly raced up the donga. Fly, usually so 
lazy, was transformed. She went into the adventure like a 
dancer, bounding gracefully along, shrieking with excitement 
and leaping into the air to snatch at a passing flight of 
butterflies and yet keeping easily abreast of the other dogs. 
Rip was also whimpering eagerly, but the rest ran mute as 
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they streaked up the sluit. Suddenly they caught sight of 
the lioness at bay under the bank. Konche, Rip, and 
M’jajane rushed in and tackled her in fine style, and there 
was a tremendous tow-row as they all closed about her. 
But, although badly wounded, the lioness was full of fight, 
and presently there was a shriek of pain from Konche, who, 
having been too courageous, was seized by the lioness, her 
teeth almost closing across his back. Big though he was, 
he looked like a rabbit in those great jaws. It was impossible 
to shoot with the dogs all leaping about and obstructing 
the view. An instant and it would be all over for Konche, 
but before those punishing jaws had time to close, Fly 
rushed in behind and, seizing the tail of the lioness, gave 
it a sharp bite. Dropping Konche, who crawled out of 
reach bleeding badly, and whirling round to attack this new 
foe, the lioness exposed her shoulder for a moment, giving 
the chance for a shot. Bang went the rifle, the bullet sped 
true, and the beautiful, supple, gallant creature, game to the 
last, dropped dead with a bullet through her heart. The 
whole affair had taken but afew seconds. While the men were 
skinning the lioness the big dog’s injuries were hastily 
dressed with permanganate of potash, and he was taken 
home to camp before the wounds should have time to stiffen; 
and after a few days, although he had been wounded almost 
to death, he began to recover, and very soon, except for a 
lump on his spine, he showed few ill-effects from his dreadful 
adventure. 


V 


The hurrying call of guinea-fowl scudding down to the 
water announces to the Bush that sunrise is at hand; and 
as if in reply, from the native kraal across the river, comes the 
far, faint crowing of a cock. 

Presently, striding into camp through the pale golden 
light of dawn, came Jufuta, head-man of the district. Of 
middle-age, tall, and well made, he wore the head-ring, now 
seldom seen, made of polished wax, cunningly worked into 
the wool on the top of his head. He was accompanied by 
two little boys, leading a kid and carrying a vessel of milk; 
he came bringing presents and to make a request. The milk 
was accepted, but the kid was courteously refused. It 
appeared that during the previous night a leopard, had 
killed one of his goats. Now leopards, lovely and elusive 
creatures, being even harder to come upon than lions, are 
very seldom seen. There was nothing to do but to set a 
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trap for the marauder over the remains of the goat. This 
was done by Office that same evening. 

Next morning, just before sunrise, he rose from his hard 
couch by the fire near the cattle-kraal and crossed the river 
to visit the trap. He was followed by Fly at a distance, 
uncertain whether she would be allowed to go with him. 
Arrived at the place where he had set the trap, he knew at 
once that something had been caught, for it had been dragged 
away into a patch of thorn and raffia-palms near by. 
Directly he approached this, a low growl showed that the 
leopard was within. Brave to foolhardiness, Office took 
another step forward to try to get a glimpse of the captive. 
He was armed only with his assegai. As he approached the 
bush, the round head and flattened ears of a big male leopard 
rose above it. Unknown to Office, the beast was caught by 
only one toe of a hind-foot. In the night, as the cruel trap 
had closed its jaws, the leopard’s wonderful quickness in 
springing had almost saved him from being caught at all. 
As it was, one toe was not enough to hold him. Mad with 
pain and rage he crouched, watching the approach of his 
arch-enemy, man. Then with one mighty effort he cleared 
himself from the trap, leaving his toe behind, and, snarling 
savagely, sprang upon Office. Unprepared, the boy had no 
time even to raise his assegai, and the situaticn would have 
been a very serious one for him, bad it not been for Fly. 
She saw that this affair was going all wrong, and at the 
snarl of the leopard she rushed to the rescue. As the beast 
sprang, she sprang also, and seized and bit his tail. The 
leopard turned furiously to face her, and Office promptly 
plunged his assegai into the creature’s neck. Shearing 
through bone and muscle it pierced the heart, and with the 
light fading from his fierce golden eyes the leopard rolled 
over dead. 

FRANCES INGRAM 


CHIANG KIA-SHEK’S PRECARIOUS IRON 
RULE AT NANKING 


Wirt the inauguration of a “ five-council’”’ system based 
upon Sun Yat Sen’s theory of “‘ five governmental powers,” 
the Nationalist régime at Nanking has entered upon a new 
stage. The reorganization, though largely on paper, seems 
to have made a favourable impression upon the Powers. 
Japan, for one, has been so impressed that she has altered 
her attitude of aloofness, and has entered into negotiations 
with the Nationalist Government on all pending diplomatic 
questions. Diplomatically, indeed, Nanking, with Dr. C. T. 
Wang as Foreign Minister and Mr. T. V. Soong as Finance 
Minister, has been reasonably, perhaps more than reasonably, 
successful. America, through the MacMurray—Soong tariff 
treaty concluded last August, has virtually recognized the 
Nationalist régime, though the practical value of the treaty, 
by reason of a most-favoured-nation clause included therein, 
is rather doubtful. Both Great Britain and the United 
States have already arrived at an understanding with the 
Nationalists on the Nanking outrages committed by Chiang 
Kai-shek’s soldiers in March 1927. They have, moreover, 
practically accepted the new tariff schedule proposed by the 
Nanking authorities. 

Internationally, then, the Nationalist stock has risen 
phenomenally. Internally, however, it has hardly emerged 
from the state of flux in which the Chinese “‘ Republic ” has 
for seventeen years found itself. The new governmental 
system is largely a matter of form, and has by no means 
added to the real strength of the Nanking Government. On 
the contrary, those who have followed the development of 
affairs on the spot freely predict that the Chiang Kai-shek 
régime will before long go down in another revolution or coup. 
Indeed, in Shanghai and in Nanking one hears so much of 
Chiang’s waning influence and his growing unpopularity, that 
one is inclined to believe that his downfall cannot long be 
deferred. Especially has this been true since he became 
*“* President ”’ of the Republic, officially known as Chairman 
of the State Council, on October 10th, when the new “ five 
council’? Government was inaugurated. He has, in fact, 
ceased to be the national hero that he was while still an 
unassuming soldier leading a victorious army from Canton 
to the Yangtze regions. Had he maintained his popularity 
his entry to Peking at the head of a triumphant army last 
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spring would have been hailed by his fellow-countrymen 
with great enthusiasm. On the contrary, the Chinese were 
rather apathetic towards him on that memorable occasion, 
which brought to a successful end, at least nominally, the 
Nationalist expedition begun at Canton two years before. 

Criticism directed against Chiang Kai-shek is partly 
personal, partly political. Personal criticism may be merely 
jealousy on the part of his rivals or enemies, but in China 
personal factors always count for much. Unkind words 
began to be whispered against him when a year ago he 
abruptly resigned his post as leader of the expeditionary 
forces, intimating that he was leaving the country on a tour 
of Europe and America. It was then said among the Chinese 
that he had deposited several million dollars in a foreign bank. 
The insinuation was unkind enough, but it would not have 
been so damaging had he gone abroad as he had intimated. 
Instead, he announced in an ostentatious manner his marriage 
to Miss Soong, sister of T. V. Soong, Finance Minister of the 
Nanking Government, by divorcing his first (that is, legiti- 
mate) wife, as well as his second wife. To the Chinese it is 
inhuman and contrary to their best traditions to dismiss a 
wife whom one married as a poor man simply because he 
has attained wealth and influence. In China one may take 
as many wives as one wishes without inviting public censure, 
provided he is prepared to take care of them all; but to 
divorce one’s legitimate wife simply to woo wealth and 
beauty is quite another matter. 

Personally, Chiang Kai-shek has no magnetic qualities. 
He is cold and calculating. Although he claims to have 
succeeded to Sun Yat Sen’s mantle, he lacks the generosity 
and simplicity of the late revolutionary leader. Sun Yat Sen 
was warm-hearted to a fault, Chiang Kai-shek is his anti- 
thesis in this respect. Nor does Chiang shrink from treachery 
and intrigue when his personal interests are at stake, for it 
is a matter of record that he has more than once betrayed his 
friends and political associates. 

Politically, Chiang Kai-shek is looked upon as a sort of 
renegade, compromising Sun Yat Sen’s principles and ideals, 
such as they are, in order to patch up a semblance of national 
unification. The present administration at Nanking is 
frankly a plutocratic oligarchy with no backing of popular 
sympathy. Chiang’s only important supporters are the 
bankers and merchants of Chekiang province, and especially 
of Shanghai. But for this support his régime could never 
have been set up. As for the farmers, the peasants, and the 
common people in general, they regard him as no better than 
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any of the militarists who have gone before him, for they are 
made to bear higher taxation with nothing done by the 
Government for their benefit. 

To a foreign observer who was privileged on October 10th 
to witness the inauguration of Chiang Kai-shek as ‘“Presi- 
dent,” and his associates as State Councillors and as heads 
of the newly created five councils, nothing seemed so signifi- 
cant and thought-provoking as the antipathy, one might 
almost say rudeness, openly displayed towards Chiang by 
the leading Kuomintang (Nationalist Party) members who 
were present on the occasion. As soon as the inauguration 
ceremony was over, the party members rushed up to the 
platform to congratulate the new officials. One would 
expect them to go first of all to Chiang Kai-shek, the new 
“President.” Instead, they, or at least most of them, went 
straight to Tan Yen-Kai, chairman or president of the 
Administrative Council, and then to Hu Han-min, chairman 
of the Legislative Council, and so on and so forth, clasping 
hands with all the Council chiefs and State Councillors, but 
ignoring Chiang Kai-shek, who stood obviously embarrassed. 

Amazing as was this scene to the outsider, it was expected 
by those who knew the inside intricacy of Chinese politics. 
When the Nanking Nationalists were considering the re- 
organization of their Government in accordance with Dr. 
Sun Yat Sen’s “ five powers ”’ or “ five rights” theory, it was 
first proposed that there should be organized five Councils 
(Administrative, Legislative, Judiciary, Supervisory, and 
Public Examination), whose respective presidents or chairmen 
should be on equal footing, although, as a matter of fact, 
the Council of Administration would naturally be the most 
important. It was the general intention of the party leaders 
to appoint Chiang Kai-shek as President of the Administra- 
tive Council, and not to create any functionary who would 
stand above the heads of all the Councils, and also above the 
State Council. 

But Chiang Kai-shek, so the story goes, was not satisfied 
with this plan, for he had cherished an ambition to become 
** President ”’ of the Chinese Republic and not of a Govern- 
ment board. A clever strategist, he manceuvred so skilfully 
that he succeeded in creating a State Council, consisting of 
some twenty members, and in securing his own appointment 
to the Presidency of this Council, the highest functionary of 
the land. ! 

Granted that Chiang’s idea of placing a President abov 
the State Council and the five councils is not in itself wrong, 
the general opinion seems to be that he made a grievous 
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mistake in aspiring to the highest position. He should have 
been content with a secondary place, offering the presidency 
to an older man, a veteran of the Nationalist Party. But, 
forty years of age, Chiang is a new-comer in the party whose 
popularity rests solely upon his military achievements in the 
Nationalist expedition to the north. He should have remem- 
bered that there were many men who shared with Sun Yat Sen 
himself all the vicissitudes and hardships of the revolutionary 
movement from its very inception. Had Chiang been wise 
he would have made one of such veterans President of the 
State Council, himself serving as Chairman of the Administra- 
tive Council, Prime Minister in all respects but name. But 
he has permitted himself to be dazzled by his military 
successes. Many a Chinese who knows Chiang, and knows 
him intimately, shakes his head with an air of wisdom, and 
says that the young general had to reckon with his new wife, 
whose ambition is to make herself the “first lady of the 
land.” Who knows? 

Marshal Chiang, as far as his limited power can reach, 
rules with an iron hand. He brooks no opposition. There is 
no freedom of speech. The Press is subsidized, and, with 
the exception of a few in the extra-territorial foreign settle- 
ments, sing huzanna to the Chiang régime. The news 
service is operated by the Government. Besides the 
Nationalists, no new political party is tolerated. If the 
“leftists ’ within the Nationalist Party become too assertive, 
they are as soon as not called “‘ Reds,” and are either bribed 
off or summarily disposed of. Of course, there is no such 
thing as parliament. The newly created Legislative Council 
is to consist of some fifty members, not elected by the people, 
but appointed by the Government. Even the party Conven- 
tion, the date for which has been set for January Ist next 
year, may be postponed indefinitely in order to avoid open 
criticism of the present administration. Most Chinese predict 
that the next Convention, if held at all, will prove Chiang 
Kai-shek’s Waterloo. 

When the Nanking Government was organized, the first 
important undertaking it launched was the building of a 
great mausoleum in Nanking in honour of Sun Yat Sen, and 
a great boulevard leading to it from the very bank of the 
Yangtze river, upon which the city borders. The estimated 
cost is about $3,000,000 Mexican, but the work so far done 
has already exceeded the estimated total. The boulevard, 
called Chung-Shan Road, after Sun Yat Sen’s literary name, is 
one hundred and fifty feet wide and about twelve miles long, 
and cuts straight across the heart of Nanking and the fields 
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beyond its massive walls up to the foot of Purple Gold Hill, 
upon the breast of which the mausoleum is being built. To 
open this road houses and shops without number have been 
razed, each of the property owners affected having been 
allowed only $5 Mexican. ‘True, each property was assessed, 
and the authorities issued a note for the assessed value, but 
no one expects that these notes will ever be redeemed. The 
construction will be completed in March, when Sun Yat Sen’s 
body will be removed from Peking to the new mausoleum. 

Meanwhile Nanking has none of the accommodations 
essential to a national capital. It has no modern water- 
works, let alone sewer system. Its streets, except a few 
dimly lighted ones, are pitch dark at night. Its telephone 
service is outrageous, and its means of communication with 
the outside world is deplorably deficient. Why not provide 
the city with these things instead of spending millions on a 
mausoleum and a boulevard? asks the younger and progres- 
sive elements. But the question is only whispered, for he 
who challenges the Government carries his life in his hand, 
Even the unfortunate property-owners, who have been 
expropriated to make room for the Sun Yat Sen Road, dare 
not lift a finger against the authorities. 

But the iron rule of Nanking has its limitations. It 
extends only over Kiang-su, Che-kiang, and a part of 
Kiang-shih province. Beyond this small area lies a vast 
territory parcelled out by four or five leading politico- 
military chieftains ‘as their respective spheres of interest, 
each collecting his own revenue, maintaining his own army, 
administering his own government. Nor is this all. The 
Nationalist Party itself is by no means a solid unit. It is 
split into a Government, that is, conservative faction, and 
a non-government radical faction. Of the two, the latter 
is the majority. It is frankly admitted that the regional and 
local branches of the party throughout the country are 
practically controlled by the radicals, who are waiting for 
the first opportunity to make onslaughts against the Nanking 
oligarchy. That is why Chiang Kai-shek is so anxious to 
defer to the indefinite future the next National Convention 
of the party. 

Chiang Kai-shek seems to overestimate his power to 
control his troops. When he was advancing upon Nanking 
from Hankow in the early spring of 1927 he proclaimed that 
he was fully prepared to protect foreign life and property. 
Yet the foreign consulates in Nanking were sacked, the 
foreigners killed or brutally attacked, and the foreign women 
insulted and assaulted by the Nationalist regulars under 
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General Tieng Chen. And yet Chiang Kai-shek has never 
dared punish Tieng Chen for this crime. Marshal Chiang 
made much the same reassuring pronouncement when he was 
advancing through Shantung towards Peking, and _ this 
against the warnings issued by the British and American 
Consuls at Tsinan, ordering their respective nationals to 
withdraw from the interior to avoid possible violence by 
Nationalist troops. What was the result? An American 
missionary at Tsining, who trusted Chiang rather than his 
own Consul, was wilfully murdered by Nationalist soldiers, 
while another was killed by a stray bullet. At Tsinan, 
Chiang Kai-shek’s soldiers, after the Japanese removed their 
defence works at Chiang’s own request, looted Japanese 
houses and murdered Japanese in a manner so revolting that 
it cannot be described without offending the sense of decency. 
Only the other day, at Nanking, the British Commissioner 
of the Chinese Maritime Customs was, with no provocation 
on his part, viciously beaten by Nationalist soldiers. 
Contrary to the superficial view generally accepted, the 
real difficulty of the Nanking Government is not financial, 
but political. True, its revenue at present amounts to only 
$5,000,000 Mexican, while Chiang Kai-shek’s army alone 
devours $8,000,000. The deficit and administrative expendi- 
ture have been met by borrowing money from Chinese 
bankers in Chekiang province. That is why T. V. Soong, 
the youthful but able Finance Minister, has more than once 
expressed a desire to resign. Suppose that the new tariff 
schedule, which is to be put into effect on January Ist, gave 
the Government a substantial new revenue, something 
between fifty and one hundred million dollars Mexican, 
would that stabilize the present régime at Nanking? Not 
likely. The moment the new revenue is raised, all the 
military chieftains will scramble for it, for they must pay 
their soldiers, whose wages are in arrears for months, even 
years. If they do not get a fair share, they are bound to 
cause 'trouble. Apart from this trouble, the political discon- 
tent which has been brewing within the Nationalist Party 
will sooner or later come to a head. That may happen at the 
next party Convention, if Chiang Kai-shek chooses to call 
one. Or if he does not so choose, the discontent will become 
even more dangerous. If a shrewd and powerful leader, 
controlling a great military force, exploits and manipulates 
this discontent to promote his own influence, he has a fair 
chance to make himself the master of the situation. Many 
see such a man in Feng Yu-shiang, the famous “ Christian 
General.” To the innocent common people Feng may prove 
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just a King Stork replacing a King Log. To all appearances 
China is still in for a long period of internal discord and dis- 
union. It is a condition which cannot be improved by scrap- 
ping or revising the “‘unequal”’ treaties, or by inciting violence 
against foreign “‘ imperialism.” China’s salvation must come 
from within, not from without. 

K. K. Kawakami 


THE SUICIDE OF THE MIDDLE CLASSES 


THE middle classes of England, Scotland, and Wales are 
compassing their own destruction; they have been doing so, 
with apparently increasing haste, for many years. ‘To put it 
bluntly, they are seeking out many inventions in order that 
they may cease to exist. To be sure, they still marry and 
are given in marriage, but their numbers, when compared 
with those of other sections of the community, are steadily 
declining. Year by year this decline has been registered: the 
suicide of the middle classes is taking place under our eyes. 
This, unfortunately, is no mere sociological phenomenon; it 
is the greatest danger by which the nation is confronted. We 
beat the Central Powers after a long and terrible struggle; 
but the foe within our gates is even more formidable, and may 
prove more difficult to dislodge. This appalling retrogression 
was a matter for comment at the International Congress of 
Eugenics so far back as 1912; it is now still more apparent 
and the facts must be stressed. 

Let us take, at the outset, a few relevant figures of the 
last four decades. In 1888 the birth-rate in England and 
Wales was 31-2 per thousand of the population; in 1898 it 
was 29-3; in 1908, 26-7; in 1918, 17-7; in 1927, 16-6. As to 
increase of population, it is only necessary to say that last 
year the figure was 4-3—lower than ever before. ‘The fall 
from a birth-rate of 31-2 to 16-6 in forty years has been 
largely brought about by the ever-decreasing number of 
births among the middle classes. 

The proofs of this assertion are overwhelming; he who 
runs may read. They hold good whether we examine areas 
or occupations. The more “select” the city or town, the 
fewer are the children born to parents living therein; the 
more squalid, the greater is the birth-rate. Here are a few 
figures as given at the census of 1921: Bath, 12-6; Bristol, 
17-6; Cheltenham, 13-28; Cardiff, 20-1; Scarborough, 14-9; 
Liverpool, 23-3; Tunbridge Wells, 13-3; Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
21:6; Ryde, 12-1; Southampton, 18-6; Southwold, 9-67; 
Middlesbrough, 25-35; the comparisons might be multi- 
plied almost indefinitely. Matters are no better if we limit 
ourselves to a comparison between the relative statistics of 
London boroughs. For here, again, are figures of striking 
significance. ‘lhe same census recorded London birth-rates 
as follows: Chelsea, 13:3; Lewisham, 15-3; Hampstead, 
12:3; Westminster, 11:3; Camberwell, 16-6. Here are five 
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boroughs with an average birth-rate of 13-4. But for five 
others, in which, as wholes, the residents are on a far lower 
social scale, we get such figures as these: Deptford, 18-2; 
Lambeth, 24:1; Shoreditch, 23-5; Bethnal Green, 20-9; 
Southwark, 20:2—an average of 21-6—or 8-2 higher than 
that of the other five. 

Now take another aspect of the matter. The scale of 
fecundity descends down, down, from the professional classes 
to those of general and mixed labour. Here, again, are 
figures from the last census, showing, in regard to many 
grades of life, the fertility of marriages to each 1,000 couples, 
the age of the husband being taken at 55. Teachers, 95; 
Nonconformist ministers, 96; Church of England clergy, 101; 
doctors, 103; authors and editors, 104; police, 153; postmen, 
159; carmen, 207; dock labourers, 231; barmen, 234; miners, 
258; general labourers, 538. Obviously the very people who 
might, with some justification, say, “‘ We cannot afford to 
have any (or any more) children,” are those who neither say 
anything of the kind nor act as if they thought it. Further, 
unfortunately, the prolific fecundity of the working classes, 
despite its enormous superiority over that of others, is not 
sufficient to maintain a satisfactory increase in the population 
as a whole. This decline in the birth-rate of the middle 
classes is the outstanding feature of our present-day vital 
statistics: c’est lq le diable! The upper classes, as commonly 
understood, are so few as to be a negligible factor in this 
consideration; but when we face the fact that the middle 
classes are producing far fewer children than the lower, we 
must consider what this means and whither it is likely to tend. 

First and foremost, it means that whereas under Nature 
we find the survival of the fittest an inexorable, continuously 
operative law, under human civilization, which is another 
name for un-naturalness or artificiality, there is only too often 
a tendency towards the survival of the unfit. This involves 
no contradiction in terms. For whilst under Nature the 
survival of this or of that variation is rightly held to prove 
its fitness to survive, the analogy, me judice, does not hold 
good invariably in matters of the human community. A 
generation has passed since Darwin, summarizing the whole 
argument of his Descent of Man, alluded to Galton’s dictum 
that if the prudent avoid marriage, and the reckless marry, 
the inferior members of society tend to supplant the superior. 
The children of the middle classes, ceteris paribus, are at, least 
as fit to survive as those of the so-called “lower orders.” 
They are quite as capable of waging successful warfare 
against those evils and ills that flesh is heir to; the trouble, 
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nowadays, is that they do not get born. In other words, the 
children of the middle classes are no less tenacious of life 
than others, but their parents are less inclined to provide 
them with brothers and sisters. 

‘This is a grave charge; unfortunately, it is well founded. 
Roughly speaking—for generalizations are unavoidable—the 
middle classes consist, collectively, of educated people; more- 
over, they are largely composed of people who profess and 
call themselves Christians. Taken in the lump, a large 
proportion of them detest, or profess to detest, Socialists, 
Agnostics, and infidels. Nominally, most are Anglicans, 
Nonconformists, or Roman Catholics, or so they would have 
the census-takers believe. A large proportion of them go to 
a Church of England clergyman when they desire marriage, 
and this brings their offence in the matter of progeny to a 
head. For they know, or should know, that men and women 
are married by the Church in order that (provided the woman 
be not past child-bearing) they may lawfully become the 
parents of children. Despite this, vital statistics show that 
an increasing number of them are evading this obligation. 
Now, if a community would maintain numerical strength, 
wedded couples must produce families of not less than four 
children, for a thousand causes may prevent a child from 
growing to maturity and in turn becoming a parent. Some 
years back, five children were necessary; farther back still, 
six; but improved sanitation and the growth of pathological 
science have gradually reduced the ratio of infant mortality; 
hence, to-day, fewer births per marriage suffice for the bare 
maintenance of the population. But we are not getting four 
children from each marriage, on an average. ‘lhe Roman 
Catholics, it is true, can show an average of about five; 
but the normal Protestant family can show but two. It was 
said some years ago that the figures for London were as low 
as 1:25. Hence the middle classes, in the aggregate, are 
effacing themselves, and are doing so quickly. On the other 
hand, the working classes generally, and the Socialists in 
particular, have, as a writer once put it, “five or more 
arrows in their quiver.” ‘The justifiable conclusion is that 
the middle classes are perishing, silently and inevitably, 
before the inrush of the ever-increasing millions of children 
born to ‘the masses” of the community. Unfortunately, 
these include within their ranks vast hordes amongst whom, 
as Huxley pointed out, “la misére reigns supreme.” Our 
population, therefore, is not being recruited from among those 
who, physically or mentally, are best fitted to run the race 
that is set before them. La misére, one may submit, is not 
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likely to produce the best men or women. By la misére, 
I need hardly say, one does not necessarily mean poverty 
only. 

The growing distaste for parentage is commonly based 
upon misapprehension, conscious or otherwise, of the doctrine 
of Malthus. To be sure, the author of the Essay on Popula- 
tion never dreamed of the length to which men would push 
his advice or distort his views. Malthus was a teacher of one 
precept in particular: do not marry until you have a fair 
prospect of supporting a family. Twisting the admonition 
to his purpose, a man says nowadays, “‘ I won’t have any (or 
any more) children; I can’t afford it.” But, whether he has 
no children, or has at most but three, he stands a self-con- 
fessed sinner, for he married despite his alleged poverty. 
I write “alleged” deliberately, for, as a matter of fact, it 
is not the impecunious who are the chief defaulters. The 
lower we pry into social strata—the nearer the people are to 
those classes hardly distinguishable from the lower orders— 
the less culpability we find; conversely, the figures become 
more damning as we ascend towards competence. 

Let us carry this argument a little farther. The birth- 
rate per thousand of the population is lowest among those 
who live in no small degree of comfort. These reside largely 
in villadom; they keep a maidservant, or perhaps several; 
their dress is adjusted to the niceties of fashion; they sub- 
scribe to a lending library; they are of those who, as Mr. 
Birrell wrote many years ago, have their intellectual, like 
their lacteal sustenance, sent round to them in carts. They 
play tennis and golf in the summer; they attend whist drives 
in the winter. On Sundays they scour the country in motor- 
cars or on cycles, or contemplate, from the easy perspective 
of their lounge-chairs, the iniquities of the Government, or 
the crass stupidity of other nations. In a word—to be quite 
frank—they know little or nothing of that pinch of poverty 
pleaded as the excuse for their premeditated sterility. 
To-day, in only too many comfortable homes, no “ little 
footsteps lightly print the ground ”’; these well-dressed house- 
holders or house-owners cannot afford to beget and rear 
children! It would be far truer, surely, to say that a growing 
love of frivolity is weakening the true expression of virility 
in man and feminity in woman—the desire for and the love 
of offspring. The tennis court or cinema is more congenial 
than infant prattle, a motor-car more to be desired than:son 
or daughter. These are not pleasant words; but they are 
true, and the reader knows it. I must add, further, that the 
woman who enjoys the consummated companionship of a 
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husband whilst employing means, whether of season or of 
artifice, to remain childless, is doing something I should 
not care to designate; her husband, if he connives at her 
subterfuges, is at least unchaste. Marriage brings many 
obligations, amongst which to increase and multiply is not 
the least, and it is not permissible, by either divine or human 
laws, for married persons to abstain deliberately from 
reproducing their kind. 

It may be asked, ‘ Why all this pother? What about 
the ascent of man? Will not the middle classes be recruited 
from the ranks beneath them, as in the past?” The reply 
is perhaps best stated in terms of biology—which, be it 
remembered, is that whole of which sociology is a part. The 
trend of human evolution is towards modification; but 
modification is either upwards or downwards, according to 
the local circumstances which obtain; in other words, there 
are retrogressive as well as progressive metamorphoses. ‘The 
history of the human community continually exemplifies 
both processes; it is true that men rise from rank to rank, but 
the converse process is only too frequent. On the one hand, 
the middle classes abound with men who sit at desks, or teach 
in schools, or own businesses, or teach in churches or chapels, 
or plead before Benches or Courts; their parents, as we 
remember (and sometimes remind them!), picked stones in 
fields, ran errands, drove carts, sowed or reaped, or did a 
hundred other things not associated with villadom—a silk hat 
on Sundays, or the multiform phenomena of English Philistine 
respectability. On the other hand, the lower classes are as 
plentifully recruited, unfortunately, from the classes above 
them. Not a few University graduates of years back are 
to-day, as Ophelia says in another connection, “ quite, 
quite down”’; many drift perilously near that maelstrom of 
poverty into which others have already been drawn—drawn 
so low that, like Goldsmith’s peasantry, “‘ At proud men’s 
doors they ask a little bread.” 

Many years ago the hoardings of London and other cities 
were freely decorated with the pictorial advertisements of 
a work of popular education. ‘lhat advertisement showed 
the head of a child, beneath was written the question, “‘ What 
will he become?” and beside it were depicted the stages 
that lead on the one hand to vice, beggary, and decrepitude, 
on the other to an honourable old age. Precisely here, as 
it seems to me, lies the whole matter in a nutshell. For it 
will not be disputed, I suppose, that human society is in a 
state of perpetual flux; as Huxley once said, “‘ Every society 
that has existed has had its scum at the top and its dregs 
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at the bottom’’—phenomena that argue almost every 
condition except that of rest. ‘lhe school imagined by 
Cowper, which could show: 


A little bench of heedless bishops here, 
And there a chancellor in embryo, 


also, we may suppose, included scholars who might live to 
rob or even murder. Indeed, when we remember that, in 
most physical circumstances, it is easier to fall than to rise, 
we must conclude that unless the birth-rate of the middle 
classes rises speedily their fallen will become much more 
numerous than those who are destined to recruit them from 
above. 

Mankind, for anything I can see to the contrary, will 
always be divisible into many classes, representing all 
degrees of fortune and misfortune, penury and opulence, 
ignorance and knowledge, uncouthness and_ refinement. 
Nothing that I know of the ancient kingdoms of the East, 
of Egypt or Greece or Rome, or of society as I have seen it 
in many European countries, leads me to suppose that in 
this respect matters were ever, or are ever likely to be, 
different. The hope, nurtured in some optimistic bosoms, 
that by processes of ascent, brought about by education and 
legislation, society is destined, in a no distant future, to 
consist of fewer and more nearly allied ‘ well-to-do” sec- 
tions, is at once a delusion and a snare. But if the middle 
classes, realizing the state into which they are falling, will 
become more willing to assume the responsibilities of parent- 
age, thus helping more freely to “‘ knit the generations each 
to each,” all may yet be well. German girls, it is said, are 
to-day taught that their paramount, prospective duty is to 
become the mothers of the new armies of the Fatherland. 
In the welter and clash of international interests that still 
obtains, it must be supposed that like duties await the 
daughters of the British Empire. Even were it otherwise, 
even if we could see any prospect of “‘ universal peace through 
sea and land,” we should still support the doctrine that the 
welfare of a nation is largely bound up with the well-being 
of the middle classes. If this doctrine be as sound as I, for 
one, believe, it will be by maintaining the numerical strength 
of those classes that the whole community will be best 
enabled, in momentous crises that yet await us, to preserve 
the stability of the social fabric and to speak effectively 
with our enemies in the gate. 


HERBERT W. TOMPKINS 
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WHEAT GROWING DE LUXE 


OvER 24,000 square miles of wheat crop will be harvested in 
Australia this year, an area larger than the twenty South of 
England counties; and it is estimated that additional land 
exceeding three times the total area of Great Britain is suit- 
able for the production in the Commonwealth of this vital 
cereal. What matters most to the farmer in England is the 
yield per acre, because he has so few acres and (relatively) 
plenty of men. On the other hand, the most important factor 
in the economy of the Australian agriculturist is the yield 
per man-power, because he has plenty of acres and very 
few men. By virtue of necessity, therefore, labour-saving 
devices are the keynote of rural production in the Common- 
wealth. 

It is long since the Australian discovered that one man 
can as easily manage a plough that turns over four furrows 
simultaneously as he can control a single-furrow plough; 
more easily, because in the former instance he rides on 
the implement (in a nicely sprung seat), whereas in the 
case of the single-furrow plough the operator trudges after 
it—a poetic byword for weary plodding. 

Nowadays, when working in light soils, one Australian 
is able to control a fourteen-furrow plough, and each 
such furrow turns over about three-quarters of an acre a 
day! 

The next process is to harrow the field. The Australian 
bolts half a dozen sets of harrows together, rears a seat 
over all, and, driving as many as fourteen horses abreast, 
harrows up to a hundred acres a day single-handed. That 
is an unusual achievement; but to deal with fifty acres is 
quite an ordinary day’s work—in loose soils. 

Other processes of cultivation and planting are all 
carried out with due regard to the economical employment 
of man-power; but it is at harvest-time that the most 
ingenious and remarkable of all agricultural implements is 
seen at work. The climate prevailing over the Australian 
wheat belts is such that the grain ripens in the ears of the 
standing crop. In England, on the other hand, and in 
most other countries, it is necessary to reap and bind the 
crop—straw and all—so that it may “dry” in stook or 
stack before threshing and winnowing can be proceeded 
with. 

So it is that the Australians have evolved a machine 
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called the combination-harvester, which is a _ reaper, 
thresher, and winnower on wheels. It is drawn through 
the standing crop by a team of horses, or by mechanical 
traction, the cutting apparatus jutting out from the main 
body of the implement. The cutter can be raised or 
lowered in accordance with the height of the crop, by 
a simple lever controlled by the driver—who, of course, 
sits on the machine. Only the actual ears, or “ wheat 
heads,” are cut off—the straw is left standing, though 
most of this is knocked down by the horses and implement 
at the next circuit. The ears, containing the grain, are 
conveyed automatically to the internal workings of the 
machine, where they are threshed and winnowed in a single 
operation; the husks fly out at the back and the cleaned 
wheat, all ready for milling, falls into a tank set at the 
side of the vehicle. 

Last year a farmer in Riverina (New South Wales) 
garnered 300 bags of wheat single-handed between daylight 
and dark, sufficient to make about 10,000 large loaves. 
That was a phenomenal day’s work, but to harvest from 
150 to 200 bags a day is not at all unusual. With the help 
of the various labour-saving devices one man can plough 
and otherwise cultivate, sow, and harvest from 250 to 350 
acres of wheat-growing land single-handed in a year in 
Australia. Such results are calculated to amaze agricul- 
turists in any other country. They are the fruit of 
a combination of brains and energy in a climate that 
permits of work in the open fields at every season of the 
year. 

I do not wish to convey the impression that a new 
settler on arriving in Australia immediately becomes pos- 
sessed of a large area of country and a set of modern 
agricultural implements. The new arrival (even if he has 
money) is wise to accept employment at £1 or 30s. a week 
and his “keep” at the outset. Taking an _ intelligent 
interest in what is going on around him, the first essential 
is to learn how to work—to accustom his mind and muscles 
to manual labour. Mental attitude is no less important 
than physical fitness. Unless one is in the right frame 
of mind, the mere turning out of bed before daybreak 
in winter with the prospect of a hard day’s work is drudgery 
—that is, before the day’s labour has commenced—and 
martyrdom before it has far advanced. But if the worker 
takes a genuine interest in his labours, the sense of 
drudgery gives place to an enthusiasm which makes all 
work a pleasure. 
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In Australia, no employer worthy of the name expects 
too much from the “new-chum.” But the latter is the 
subject of constant critical observation. Adaptability and 
willingness are the attributes that are looked for in him. 
The new arrival should not bother too much about rises 
in wages for the first year. If he possesses average in- 
telligence, he will soon learn how to do the work inci- 
dental to wheat-growing, and the Australian farmer will 
be eager to teach him. By such means does the “ new- 
chum” acquire a legitimate confidence in himself, and 
this begets the confidence of others. Thereafter, higher 
wages follow, because the good worker can always com- 
mand good wages in Australia. 

The next step is share-farming, for which the reliable 
man is always eligible to the point of being sought after. 
The usual arrangement is for the landlord to provide the 
land, seed wheat, and fertilizer, and for the share-farmer 
to provide horses, implements, and labour. The profits 
are shared in equal proportions. One hesitates to give 
figures as to what the share-farmer should net as the result 
of a year’s work. It will, perhaps, suffice to say that most 
of the Australian wheat-growers—now owning their own 
properties—began as share-farmers, and what one man can 
do can usually be achieved by another. 

Wonderful work is being done by Australians in the 
breeding of new varieties of wheat. As each new district 
is brought under the plough, the peculiarities of the soil 
are examined with due regard to the annual rainfall and 
the months in which rain usually occurs. An experimental 
farm is established, and a selection of wheat is tried in 
small plots where the results are carefully noted. Farmers 
in that district are advised of the sort of wheat to plant, 
and what fertilizer to use. One type of wheat will flourish 
in one district, and fail in another, so that the value of 
experimentation cannot be over-estimated. 

It is unusual for more than half a farmer’s land to 
be under crop in any one year. He therefore keeps 
a few hundred sheep in his spare fields, and turns them 
on to the wheat lands as soon as the grain has been 
gathered. Each sheep, taking lambs and wool into con- 
sideration, should yield the farmer 10s. a year, and 
upwards, profit. 

Although droughts occur at intervals, the good seasons 
more than compensate for the bad, and the wheat farmers 
in Australia are prosperous in a land where prosperity 
is the general order. 
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When it is recollected that Britain imports about £32 
million worth of foreign wheat annually, it will be appreciated 
that there is ample opportunity in Australia for young 
Britons who are venturesome and enterprising, particularly, 
though not necessarily, if they have capital at their 
disposal. 

L. St. CLARE GRONDONA 
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GERMAINE 


TRAGEDY and romance are strangely intermingled in the 
life-story, published here for the first time, of Germaine 
Chalandre. This French heroine underwent in the Great 
War an atrocious martyrdom; then, while dauntlessly engaged 
in a cruel peace-time struggle, she was suddenly—magically 
—lifted out of poverty and suffering by a dramatic turn of 
the wheel of fortune such as we look for only in fairy-tales. 


I 


When the war broke out the Chalandre family were living 
in the hamlet of Iron-en-Thiérache, occupying an isolated 
situation several miles from Guise, in the Aisne department. 
They were in poor circumstances, the father making a pre- 
carious livelihood in his trade as a weaver. Germaine, the 
eldest child, worked in a neighbouring factory during the 
day, and at night occupied herself in household duties to 
relieve her mother. There was one sister, Marthe, and three 
brothers—Clovis, Marcel, and Léon. 

One of the most sanguinary fights of the opening stages 
of the war raged in the vicinity of the formerly tranquil 
village of Iron, and the Chalandre family, forced to quit 
their home, wandered about for many days from place to 
place. For the most part they lived in the woods and 
underwent many privations. Many of the fields that they 
traversed were covered with the dead. When the tide of 
battle had rolled past the district they returned to their 
hamlet, now in German occupation, and the father, unable 
to continue his own trade, worked on the farm attached to 
a mill within a stone’s-throw of his house. 

The circumstances that led to the ruin of two French 
families and the death of eleven British soldiers had been 
related to me in considerable detail in Iron itself and in 
Guise, and they were verified by Germaine Chalandre 
herself during a visit that I paid her recently in the pretty 
house that she occupies in a Paris suburb. She is now 
Madame Delcher, for the beneficent genii who rescued her 
from poverty and suffering exerted themselves also to bring 
about a happy marriage for their protégée. Memories of 
the appalling via dolorosa that she trod must ever be with 
her, but time has mitigated their poignancy; and it was 
with feelings under remarkable control that in the course 
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of a long conversation she recalled the facts with which 
wanderings in Northern France had already to some degree 
made me acquainted. 

‘In the month of October 1914,” Germaine said, “ my 
father was working in the fields when an English soldier 
who had been cut off from his regiment came out of the 
woods. His uniform was tattered, he could scarcely walk 
owing to weakness, and he was famishing. Though my 
father was well aware of the penalty that he would incur 
from the Germans if discovered helping an enemy, he offered 
to bring food to the Briton. But the latter urged my father 
to follow him into the forest—his anxiety being, it was to 
be gathered from his snatches of broken French, to draw 
attention to the state of some comrades there. ‘lhese 
soldiers, my father found, had, after many wanderings 
around the country-side, installed themselves in a ravine in 
the forest. They had no food, and were altogether in a 
desperate condition. 

‘My father, moved with compassion and indifferent to 
the dangers that he ran, determined to succour these poor 
British soldiers. ‘There were eleven of them.” (Five of 
them were in the Royal Munster Fusiliers, five others in 
the Connaught Rangers, and the remaining one, Corporal 
John William Stent, was in the 15th Hussars.) ‘ Little did 
we dream of the dreadful fate that was in store for these 
unfortunate wanderers, as well as for ourselves and neigh- 
bours. . . . When the war was over I was visited by the 
sister of Corporal Stent. She is married to Mr. Fred Pryke, 
of Bromley, Kent, who served through the war in the same 
Hussar regiment. A friendship sprang up between us, and 
it has been a great solace to me for all that I have suffered 
to understand how grateful this English woman is to my 
family for what we did in sheltering her brother and his 
comrades. 

‘“* My father told of the plight of the British soldiers to 
Mme. Logez, the wife of the miller. M. Logez was men- 
tally affected, and the mill and farm were managed by his 
wife. Mme. Logez did not hesitate to offer to provide food 
for the fugitives, and I helped my father and this devoted 
woman to take soup, bread, and wine to their hiding-place. 
Generally we carried these provisions in milk-cans, for we 
were in constant dread of being discovered by the Germans. 
They had their headquarters at Guise, but there was always 
the risk of running into some of their patrols in our village 
or in the fields. It was, of course, no easy task to provide 
food for eleven men, but Mme. Logez managed to do this 
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for five months. We were too poor to do much—it was, 
indeed, with difficulty that my father earned enough to 
support mother and us. 

“Lhe soldiers built a sort of shelter in their ravine. 
It was a cold place for them at that time of the year, and 
I remember how eagerly they welcomed the hot soup that 
we took to them every night. As the weather became more 
severe we agreed that they could not be allowed to remain 
there. Mme. Logez accordingly removed seven of the men 
into her mill, while we took the four others into our house. 
It was a big, rambling building, and the soldiers were put 
into a loft. We hoped that it would soon be possible for 
them to make their escape over Belgium into Holland with 
the aid of an organization that was passing large numbers 
of isolated Allied soldiers across the frontiers. 

“But a traitor in the village who had got to know of 
the presence of the soldiers denounced Mme. Logez, and a 
body of Germans from Guise appeared suddenly one morning 
in the middle of December and carried out a thorough per- 
quisition at the mill. Happily they were seen in good time 
by Oscar Logez and his sister Jeanne, and the Britons were 
thus able to leave the mill and take refuge in the woods 
with which they were already so familiar. Very providen- 
tially the Germans did not think of making a perquisition 
in our poor house, but you may imagine our sensations 
during all the time that they were in the mill. That night, 
long after the disappointed Germans had departed, my 
brother Clovis and Jeanne Logez went out to find the seven 
soldiers. They had spent most of the time in a stream 
under a thick clump of bushes, and were in a pitiably drenched 
and half-frozen condition when brought to our house—for 
it had been decided among us, in view of the suspicion now 
resting on the mill, that they must join their four comrades 
in our loft. 

“There followed for us a period of incessant agony. 
The Germans, certain that military fugitives were hidden 
in the vicinity, kept a close eye on the mill, but, remark- 
ably, our house continued to be undisturbed; and yet, all 
the time that the mill was being watched, there were these 
eleven British soldiers so near in our loft. We took them 
food that was still provided by Mme. Logez, but any com- 
munication with them was now infinitely more risky than 
it had hitherto been. 

‘“*T can recall now as clearly as ever the state of constant 
terror in which we lived in those days, when I was a girl of 
nineteen. As we sat together during the long black nights 
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the slightest alarm outside seemed to freeze our hearts. We 
knew well, through the proclamations that the Germans had 
pasted up in the village, what awaited those who harboured 
soldiers of the Allies—imprisonment certainly, death prob- 
ably—and it was torture to me to gaze on the care-worn 
faces of father and mother. And how I trembled for the 
unfortunate fellows (les pauvres enfants) up in the loft! 
There could be no doubt as to their fate if discovered. 
Most of them were very young... one of them was a 
mere boy, and, worried as | was by reflections on the awful 
risks being run by my parents, my girlish heart went out to 
these fugitives whose prospects of ever seeing their distant 
homes again were so remote. ... I never wavered in my 
approval of the decision of my father and Mme. Logez to 
take these risks.”’ 

What all concerned must have recognized to be inevitable 
happened on February 22, 1915. The fact that British 
soldiers were concealed in the house of the Chalandres had 
been revealed to the German commander, von Waetchter, 
at his headquarters in Guise, and on the date named a 
considerable military force surrounded the house. “I was 
petrified as it were when I saw them,” said Germaine. 
“It was evident that all was lost, and that all our efforts 
to shield the poor fugitives had been in vain. All I could 
do was to shout up into the loft, ‘ Les Boches! Les Boches!’ ”’ 

With dramatic rapidity the eleven Britons, helpless in 
face of an imposing force of armed men, and reluctant to 
make a show of resistance that would certainly aggravate 
the punishment of their kindly hosts, were dragged out of 
the loft that had been their home. The house was fired 
and was soon a mass of smouldering ruins. In view of the 
terrified villagers, the Britons, with M. and Mme. Chalandre 
as well as Clovis and Germaine, were driven off to the 
fortress of Guise, while the three young children—Marthe, 
then fourteen; Marcel, ten; and Léon, seven—were left on the 
roadway, dependent henceforth for nearly three years on 
the charity of any whose hearts might be moved with 
compassion for their pitiable condition. 

“Le fruit de tous nos efforts est désormais notre per- 
dition’: it is thus, in sad tones and with a far-away look 
in her eyes, that Germaine Chalandre, in her home on the 
outskirts of Paris, epitomizes the events of that terrible day 
of February 1915. . . . Now, nearly fourteen years after, she 
is living over again that fearful experience . . . she is watch- 
ing her father and the Britons being bound and bundled 
into the military motor ... she is gazing on the blazing 
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home ... she is ordered, with her mother and Clovis, to 
mount another vehicle . . . through a mist of blinding tears 
she sees Marthe, Marcel, and the little Léon abandoned to 
a cruel destiny. . .. At such a moment the visitor feels 
himself to be an indelicate intruder; he realizes the impossi- 
bility, the outrage, of interposing any question into so 
harrowing a train of reminiscence. . . 

Two days after the fateful descent on the hamlet the 
eleven British soldiers and M. Chalandre were shot in the 
Guise fortress. Germaine and her brother Clovis were 
sentenced to terms of imprisonment in Germany. 

‘Lhe part that Mme. Logez had played in caring for the 
refugees having been revealed, the mill was burned down, 
and its ruins remain to-day as a gaunt memorial of the 
awful sufferings endured by two French families in punish- 
ment for their solicitous care of the Britons. The demented 
miller, like the Chalandre children, was left on the roadway 
dependent on kindly neighbours for a lodging-place. He 
died shortly afterwards. Mme. Logez, and her daughter 
Jeanne and her son Oscar, were sent to German prisons. 
Unlike Mme. Chalandre, Mme. Logez survived the privations 
of her terrible experiences in prison, and now, remarried, 
is with sustained bravery carrying on a small farm near the 
remnants of the mill. 


II 


Germaine Chalandre was sentenced to two and a half 
years’ imprisonment and her mother to four years’. With 
many other French patriotic women they experienced the 
rigours of the sombre prison of Siegburg. 

““My memories of those horrible years,” said Germaine, 
“are beyond description. Perhaps the most awful feature 
of our imprisonment was that we were dressed as convicts 
and were herded with criminals of all types. We suffered 
greatly from the cold and the damp of our cells, and through 
insufficiency of food we became accustomed to hunger. My 
greatest torture was to see the signs of growing ill-health in 
my mother. What a comfort it would have been if I could 
have spoken to her, but under the prison regulations this 
was not permitted. I could only see her at a distance during 
the time we were allowed to take walking exercise in the 
prison yard. 

“I indulged in many sorrowful reflections on what the 
war had meant for our family. My father had been shot 
with the soldiers whom he had befriended; my mother was 
slowly but surely dying before my eyes, and I was unable 
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to hold out a comforting hand or to murmur a soothing 
word to her. I asked myself how Clovis was faring at Rhein- 
bach; and, worst of all, it was a ceaseless nightmare to 
wonder what had become of Marthe, Marcel, and Léon. 

““My mother’s health became alarmingly worse as my 
term of imprisonment drew near its close, and I could derive 
no satisfaction from the prospect of my own approaching 
release, with her term still eighteen months to run. I must 
in justice say that my anxiety in this respect met with 
sympathy from the prison authorities, and I was encouraged 
in a desire to petition that my mother should be allowed to 
leave the prison with me. Through the good offices of a 
German priest this petition was forwarded to the proper 
Government quarter, and was granted. My mother, then, 
was liberated with me in 1917, and we were enabled to 
return to France together. But already she was at death’s 
door—and she died two years after our release. She was 
one of a large number of martyrs of the terrible prison 
regimen.” 

Germaine Chalandre had been released from her German 
prison only to enter upon another phase of tribulation. At 
Siegburg she had at least been assured of food, however 
insufficient it might be; but now she found herself in the 
terrible situation of not knowing whence her next meal was 
to come. For a time she managed to maintain herself and 
her mother in different parts of France by casual and menial 
employment. All the while she exerted herself to ascertain 
what had become of her young sister and brothers. The 
full horror of what these children underwent after their 
abandonment on the highway running through their native 
hamlet cannot be known. Neighbours who took pity on 
them were not in a position to keep them long, and for 
periods they begged their weary way from place to place. 
Often they slept in the open. Uncared for, ill-clothed, and 
generally hungry, their health was undermined; and when 
at length Germaine had the joy of discovering their where- 
abouts she burst into tears on divining from a glance at 
their sad faces and emaciated bodies all that they had 
endured. And when, after the Armistice, Clovis emerged 
from his German prison, it was with mind unhinged by the 
ordeal through which he had passed. 

Germaine was now la petite maman of this family or its 
survivors, reunited after vicissitudes sorrowful beyond expres- 
sion. She took them to Paris, where with her poor earnings 
from precarious employment she established a home in a 
humble room. To provide them with something approaching 
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adequate nourishment she deprived herself of food, and to 
the slavery of the long day whereby she gained the pittance 
that kept the home going was added the nightly labour of 
love of keeping the young ones’ clothes in repair. Efforts 
made by friends to obtain official financial assistance for the 
heroic young woman in recognition of the cruel position in 
which the war had placed her were for a long time unsuccess- 
ful, but at length she was given a grant from the British 
Government as a recompense for her share in helping the 
eleven refugees. With this money she was able, achieving 
an ambition very near her heart, to send the little ailing 
Léon for a while to an educational pension—‘ pour quwil 
ait,’ she proudly declared, “‘de lair et qwil s’instruise.” But 
before this monetary help came Germaine’s situation was, 
indeed, desperate. 

“There were moments in those black days,” she said, 
“when I felt desperate. It was maddening to me to reflect 
on the misfortunes that had fallen on our family, once so 
happy and so robust. What a distance divided us in our 
little mansarde from the healthy country life of our old 
home in far-away Iron! There came to me moments of utter 
desolation when I asked why I had not been taken away 
from all this suffering as my father and mother had been. 
Again and again I cursed the war fiend that had been the 
cause of pains and privations so entirely incredible, and I 
envied the beasts on the farm of my native village. But this 
despair always gave way to my remembrance of the necessity 
of caring for my little family. ... 

*“* Bien souvent, pour me remonter, j’ai prié Dieu, le Dieu 
du Calvaire souffrant pour ’humanité, et cela m’a encouragée 
dans la lutte pour l’existence.”’ 

Victims of the agonizing sufferings that they had under- 
gone during the years of their homeless wanderings, the 
youth Marcel, then his sister Marthe, passed away; and the 
brave petite maman who had striven so valiantly to 
save them was left with the youngest boy Léon. To-day 
a young man of close on twenty-one, Léon seems, marvel- 
lously, to have escaped the undermining maladies that 
carried off his brother and sister. He realizes to the full all 
he owes to Germaine, and it is easy to see that she remains 
to him the mother rather than the sister. 


III 


It is pleasant to turn from the recital of a story so 
sombre, so unrelieved by any ray of hope or basis of com- 
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fort, to the telling of the later happy chapter of Germaine 
Chalandre’s life. The first prospect of a change in her for- 
tunes came when she obtained a situation in the Paris office 
of the Equitable Trust Company of New York. Germaine 
speaks of this appointment with a sense of thankfulness 
touched with humorous self-depreciation. The post, indeed, 
was not of great account, for she possessed few qualifications 
for clerical work, and she insists that the work was given 
her out of pure kindness as a result of a friendly represen- 
tation that had been made on her behalf. But she is a 
woman of fine intelligence, and, displaying the same indomit- 
able spirit that she had all through, she applied herself 
zealously to the task of making herself useful in the French 
Department of the firm. Her rare qualities of resolution 
and application are revealed by the fact that, with all the 
anxieties of her little family still on her shoulders, she 
devoted her nights to learning shorthand and typing. Soon 
she was an accomplished dactylographe, beloved and esteemed 
by all her office comrades. 

And some beneficent fairy was now planning a magical 
transformation in the life of Germaine. In the early part 
of 1922 the Paris evening newspaper L’Intransigeant, with 
the co-operation of some influential commercial men engaged 
in the cinema and other industries, organized a prize for the 
young woman of Paris who should be adjudged by the 
public to be the most deserving of help. This “‘ Concours 
de la Dot de Ouvriére”’ evoked a lively competition, and 
through the cinema screen the public were made acquainted 
with the heroic virtues that many a French girl had dis- 
played in the face of adversity. The prize offered was really 
a fortune—40,000 francs from the newspaper, and furniture 
and a trousseau worth not less than 100,000 francs from 
other subscribers. 

The public imagination was stirred to its depths by the 
story of the dauntless girl who, having lost father and 
mother in circumstances so terrible, and having herself 
endured the torments of a German prison, was now acting 
as mother to her sister and brothers—for it was not till 
later that Marthe and Marcel succumbed to the relentless 
course of their illness. The esteem in which Germaine was 
held in her own office, where her circumstances were known, 
is eloquently indicated by the fact that by a unanimous 
vote her colleagues supported her claim to the great prize. 
In the end, out of hundreds of cases submitted, she was 
adjudged by the appointed jury as the easy winner of the dot. 

How can one even faintly imagine the sensations of this 
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French heroine when she was informed of the wealth that 
had come to her? She still tries in vain, in reconstructing 
that delirious moment, to analyse the feelings that possessed 
her. “‘I suppose,” she remarked, “that really I thought 
I was dreaming, and it required a long time to convince me 
that it was not a dream. Certainly it would have been a 
delightful dream after the many horrible nightmares that 
had visited me through so many years. Surely the dot was 
sent to me from Heaven.” 

The head of the petite dactylographe was not turned when 
at length she had ample evidence that the dot was no fairy- 
tale of treasure from Aladdin’s cave. For a time she 
remained, with her precious charges, in their humble room, 
sufficiently happy in the knowledge that she could now 
obtain for them the nourishment—and, alas! the medicine— 
that they needed. But it was beyond the power of money 
to save the invalids, and the later and happier chapter of 
Germaine Chalandre’s life has been blackly clouded by the 
passing, first of Marcel, then of Marthe. This chapter has 
been a strange blending of continued sorrow and of a new 
joy. Ever seeking to counterbalance the one by the other, 
the fairy who had brought the wonderful dot found a worthy 
husband; and it was from the lips of Germaine Chalandre, 
transfgrmed into Madame Delcher, that, in her delightful 
home not far from Paris, only a week or two ago, I was 
able to piece together a most wonderful story which I had 
previously heard in snatches in the north of France. 

Let its telling end with the setting down of a sentence 
which, uttered by such a woman as a dominating reflection 
on her tragic experiences, must imprint itself indelibly in 
the minds and on the hearts of all who cherish the ideal of 
peace among the nations: 

“S'il était possible que mes tristes souvenirs inspirent 
Phorreur de la guerre, j’aurai moins de peine & remuer ce 
passé terrible.” 

H. A. WALTON 


ARM-CHAIR TRAVEL IN ARABIA 


BEFORE the war we most of us cared very little about Arabia, 
but the works and books of “'T. E. Lawrence ”’ and Gertrude 
Bell startled us out of our indifference, and we are all curious 
about Arabia and the Arabs now. 

Year by year we grow more aware of the possibility of 
an Arab awakening, and more anxious to foresee what such 
an awakening would mean to the British Empire and to 
mankind. Some of us look forward to such an event with 
joy, others with apprehension, others again are doubtful if 
Arabia will ever really rouse herself regarding the peninsula’s 
interest in Western matters as a passing restlessness, just a 
turn, as it were, in the country’s sleep. 

If we wish to see for ourselves which way events are 
trending in that mysterious region, and catch a glimpse of 
that rare spirit amongst the Arab peoples which made 
those who knew them best so anxious to give them a chance 
to try their freedom after the war, we must somehow contrive 
to cast away our old English ideas about Arabs and try to 
see them and their history from their own point of view. 
This is not easy; there are so many preconceived ideas to be 
rooted out. Pick up any novel about sheiks, ask any of 
your friends to describe three different parts of Arabia to you 
as they really are, and you will find how ignorant most of 
us still remain. Yet we do not wish to be so. 

Many of us would gladly visit Palestine, Syria, or Irak, or 
even venture into Central Arabia or the Southern borderlands 
if we could afford it, and if by so doing we could satisfy our 
longing to discover what is really going to happen there next. 
As it is, our uncertainty leads to impatience, and sometimes 
to despair—especially is this so when the newspapers get 
hold of some rumour, magnify or misinterpret the situation, 
and lead us still farther astray. 

And yet, within reach of everyone, is a way of escape. It 
lies in an alternative method of approaching Arabia, one of 
the cheapest and most fascinating ways in the world—by 
arm-chair travel. That is to say, by leaving one’s body 
comfortably at home (which has the advantage of costing 
nothing), and by setting forth in spirit and imagination after 
one or other of the great travellers, many of whom are able 
to show us the country and peoples of Arabia more plainly 
than if we saw them with our own eyes, And they can show 
us the Arabs of different centuries, too, and at different 
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periods of their history, until we can begin to see the whole 
picture in its true perspective, and grow able to put two and 
two together and prophesy more or less successfully how any 
given circumstance will be likely to affect any given Arab 
State. 

The English travellers are, of course, the easiest for us 
to follow, though, if we wish to have first-hand knowledge 
of the country before the sixteenth century, and of the work 
of such foreign explorers as Niebuhr, Burckhardt, and Wallin 
we can take up a book like Dr. Hogarth’s Penetration of 
Arabia, which traces the work of the pioneers from Greek 
times up to our own. His book also contains a valuable 
bibliography, and information as to where many of the records 
are to be found. 

Of the English travellers, one of the earliest is Sir Henry 
Middleton, who, with other Merchant Adventurers, visited 
South-western Arabia in search of trade. They set out early 
in the seventeenth century on long voyages to the Orient, 
and called at Aden and Mokha to try and establish factories 
for the Company there. 

Sir Henry had many exciting scenes with the Turkish 
overlords in Yemen, who were jealous of Englishmen doing 
business in Red Sea waters. He, with many of his men, was 
captured and forced to travel inland as far as Sana to visit 
the Turkish governor. His adventures, and those of his 
contemporaries, can be read in one of the Hakluyt Society’s 
publications, or in Kerr’s Voyages, and the extracts from 
these men’s diaries are worth reading not only for their 
exciting and entertaining story, but also for their vivid 
descriptions of this part of Arabia in those days, and of the 
life of an Arab trading town when free from Turkish control. 

Take this description of Mokha, for instance: 


“The citty is situated in a playne, and consists in 
some 6,000 houses, the 3 parts thereof are of caines 
covered with straw (ye reason is): it raineth very littie 
there. It hath the water from wells some myles out of 
the citty and brought in by poore peopell upon asses 
by which meanes they gett their livinge. It hath 
neither walls, castell, nor fort, nor garde of souldiers. 
But the chief mountenaunce of it is ye trade of mar- 
chaunts, which with the easterly monsones commeth 
out of India to sell their marchandize into the mar- 
chaunts aforesaid, which commeth by bark from Swes 
and Zidda.” ‘“‘ Now by reason of troubles in Zidda 
and other places in these partes, this citty serveth 
VOL. XCII 40 
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the marchaunts of Constantinopell, Alleppo, Tripolie, 
Damasco, Grand Cairo, of Turbanes, callicoes of all 
sorts, pyntadoes, and divers other coloured stuffes, as 
also white of great vallew with all sortes of spyce, cotton, 
wolle, and in fyne indico, which goeth by this passage 
into most parts of the world. They bringe also and 
serveth this place out of India much iron, which they 
reape great benefytt by, and are shewer of their sales. 
They make no means to fortefy, for that the peopell 
sayeth they have 2 profetts by watch night and day, 
as they say, doe guard the citty. The one of them is 
called Shaomer Shadli and the other Shedla Amoode. 
Shaomer Shadli was the fyrst inventor for drynking of 
coffe, and therefore had in esteemation:—the other for 
some superstitious matters had in honour... .” “‘ The 
peopell are very affabell (and degennerate (different) to 
them in Turkey): for that a man may passe heere quyetly 
all seasons both day and night with out molestation. 
Goodes lyinge continually upon the key without pylfer- 
inge or purloyninge.”’ 


Rainlessness, troubles in Jiddah (the Meccan port), 
prophets, merchandise, Arab honesty—how familiar they 
sound. They give us a foretaste of what nearly every travel- 
ler has found! 

If Sir Henry Middleton gives us the pleasure of journeying 
in the company of officers upon such an expedition, Joseph 
Pitts, of Exeter, has left us a hair-raising account of what 
it was like to travel as one of the men. He ran away to sea 
as a boy in 1678, was almost immediately taken by pirates, 
sold as a slave in the market of Algiers, taken in the train of 
his Moslem master to Mecca on pilgrimage, freed to become 
a soldier in Turkish pay; from which uncomfortable position 
he at length escaped, journeying homewards on foot through 
Kurope, and landing at Plymouth after an absence of fifteen 
years, only to be seized at once by a passing pressgang, 
when, but for the intervention of Sir Wm. Falkener, his 
adventures might have started all over again. 

He was persuaded to publish an account of the Mahomme- 
dan religion, and of his journeys, and especially of his pilgrim- 
age to Mecca, since no Englishman had experienced such 
things before. As was to be expected, this book proved full 
of exciting, even desperate, situations, and of shrewd 
comments upon Turkish and Arab customs, and of the terrible 
hazards men like himself had to face when captured. They 
could not afford to be ransomed, their only hope was to 
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escape, and the penalty of failure was death by torture— 
a horrible end to face. Joseph Pitts was no scholar, no 
scientific observer, but the following few words illustrate his 
graphic style: 


“The women of the place (Mecca) are courteous, 
jocund and lovely, faire with alluring eyes—most of 
them naughtie packes.”’ 


Another part of the Arabian Peninsula, Palestine, and 
inland to the Euphrates can be explored at this time, not in 
the company of merchants, but in that of two chaplains to 
the English traders at Aleppo: Edward Pococke and Henry 
Maundrell by name. Mr. Pococke afterwards became lec- 
turer in Arabic at Oxford University, appointed by Arch- 
bishop Laud. Henry Maundrell wrote of his journeys to 
Jerusalem and to Beer on the Euphrates; he noted ancient 
buildings and inscriptions. Not being a trader, or falling 
foul of any enemy in his wanderings, he has a more peaceable 
story to tell. 

Carsten Niebuhr (sole survivor of the ill-fated Danish 
Expedition of 1762) is the most famous of the eighteenth- 
century explorers; but in the nineteenth century once again 
we can follow English men and women, too. It is a great 
century in English Arabian travel, for in it Sadleir, 
Haines, Chesney, Layard, Burton, Palgrave, the Blunts, 
Pelly, the Bents, and others travelled, and in it Charles 
Montague Doughty visited Arabia and brought back more 
treasure than them all. But he needs to be approached 
carefully by arm-chair travellers, for many who think just 
“to pick up”? Doughty and read him in leisurely fashion, 
faint by the way. His is no record for butterfly readers, 
nor yet for those who thirst for a blood and bones story on 
every page. But if we make a few preliminary journeys, first 
with easier-going travellers and then, when acclimatized, 
venture into the heart of Arabia Deserta after Doughty, we 
shall ‘find more to satisfy us there than in any other volume 
—except, perhaps, the Seven Pillars of Wisdom, which treats 
of the desert and its peoples in time of war as truthfully and 
thoroughly as Arabia Deserta treats of it in times of compara- 
tive peace. 

But little need be said of Doughty’s record here, it is well 
known to everyone by name and substance, if not by heart. 

It is the less famous travellers of the nineteenth century 
whose books seem curiously forgotten, yet they lie to hand 
in almost every Public Library, and can be picked up in old 
bookshops in almost every town, 
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The only serious question is: whom should we prefer to 
start off with? The choice is important, for these later 
people journeyed farther and wrote more than the earlier 
travellers, and so we remain in their company for a longer 
time. Frequently their adventures occupy two volumes, 
and many of them revisited Arabia several times. Fortu- 
nately the choice is only a choice between pleasures, purely 
a matter of taste. There is not one dull book amongst them; 
but some are more specialized than others, and some may 
deal with a region which has a particular interest for our- 
selves. So, we may choose to excavate first in Nineveh, 
perhaps with Sir Henry Layard, and to share in the excite- 
ment of digging up and transporting those mighty winged 
figures of his to the British Museum. Or, we may turn first 
to Sir Richard Burton and read of his adventures en route 
to Medinah and Mecca, and smile at the almost swash- 
buckling style in which he recounts his achievements, and 
which makes us imagine (until we know better) that Richard 
Burton was the only Englishman to travel any distance 
successfully in Arabia at all. 

Then there are the records of William Gifford Palgrave, 
who journeyed right into central Arabia and farther east. 
If we are fond of oasis- and town-dwellers and love to taste 
of desert politics, gossip, and intrigue, we shall be enthralled 
by Palgrave’s stories, and such is the liveliness of his narrative 
that his travels read like one long adventure from beginning 
to end. But he wrote after his return, and some of his 
statements have been called in question by later travellers; 
yet even if his imagination be sometimes a little stronger than 
his memory, he still remains one of the most courageous and 
enterprising of men. Yet one never feels he or Burton is in 
complete sympathy with the nomad Arabs. They look upon 
these people as wild children and strangers rather than as 
equals or friends. This isnot so with Wilfrid Scawen Blunt and 
his lady, who visited Arabia in 1877-8. They travelled for no 
other reason than a romantic desire to make friends of the 
free-spirited desert dwellers, and to share for a short time in 
the privileges of Beduin Society as a wholesome change from 
the materialistic Western world. They were also interested in 
Arab horse-breeding, and ventured boldly into the company of 
that dangerous prince, Mohammed el Rashid, in order to view 
his stables at Hail. Their journeys (they came twice to the 
peninsula) can be followed in the journals of Lady Anhe 
Blunt. She writes with a special grace of all the little daily 
happenings of a desert journey, and gives excellent descrip- 
tions of all the friends—and enemies—encountered on the 
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way. And her account of crossing the formidable stretch 
of red desert, the Nefud, is fascinating to come upon, for this 
reason: It can be linked up with the same crossing made 
earlier one midsummer by Palgrave, and with Gertrude 
Bell; for she, too, braved that dangerous district before the 
war. After reading three such accounts of it, and penetrating 
the Nefud in such good company as this, the arm-chair 
traveller will feel the beauty and terror and strangeness of 
this neighbourhood very strongly, and after reading of these 
experiences he will be able to understand and enjoy that 
short passage in Revolt in the Desert, wherein the author 
briefly speaks of asking Auda to turn aside on the march 
that they might enter the Nefud for him to see it—a proposal 
which the Arab leader dared not entertain. 

At the end of each journal are notes by Wilfrid Blunt 
upon such subjects as horse-breeding, the inadvisability of 
a middle-eastern railway scheme, and upon the Syrian desert 
in spring. 

Kinglake’s Héthen, and, of course, many other books on 
Palestine, were published by the end of the nineteenth 
century, but as travel there became less of an adventure and 
pilgrimage and more of a mere pleasure trip, these volumes 
hardly come under the name of great travellers’ books. It 
is the same with many of the twentieth-century and post-war 
books, too, which are written about politics and life in the 
settled areas, and do not as a rule contain records of 
adventurous travel inland. Yet there are exceptions. Alois 
Musil, for example, is a traveller—and amongst Englishmen 
and women who have both worked and travelled in quite 
modern days are Leachman, Cox, Shakespear, Wilson, Jacob, 
Cheesman, and Bertram Thomas, in addition to H. St. J. 
Philby, “'T. E. Lawrence,” and Gertrude Bell. 

From this short summary it will be seen that British 
travellers have penetrated every part of the Arabian Penin- 
sula except the great Southern Desert, still uncrossed by any 
European. They have brought back trustworthy reports of 
the past and present history of the Arab peoples, of the 
flora, fauna, and physical features of the land. They have 
spared themselves nothing in their efforts to explore and 
understand Arabia, and we, who stay at home, can follow 
in their footsteps if we wish it, and until we take the trouble 
to do this I am certain we shall continue to make exasper- 
ating faux pas about the country, and remain a nation of 
Belshazzars unable to read the writing on the wall. 


M. C. DRAPER 


THE FEMALE FRANCHISE IN AUSTRALIA 


WuEN the women of Great Britain were given the vote, 
largely as the result of an agitation conducted on criminal 
lines by a handful of hysterical females in no sense repre- 
sentative of the sex, there was a gasp of surprise throughout 
the civilized world. John Bull has always been regarded 
as an illogical person, but not without grit; yet submitting 
in this instance to the argument of the stick, and a poor 
little stick at that, his enemies regarded the surrender as 
evidence of the moral degeneracy they had long been eager 
to discover. 

But at any rate there had been an agitation, magnified 
by noise and violence to a degree that imposed on the 
unthinking. The recent extension of the franchise to the 
“* flappers,’” however, had not even that much to justify it. 
There was no demand from any section of those to whom 
the vote has been given; it was the act of a Conservative 
Government that left onlookers utterly at a loss to account 
for such a step, adding as it did an immature, politically 
ignorant, and emotional element to a franchise already loaded 
to a dangerous extent with these defects. 

If a desire to be considered progressive and to emulate 
and win the approval of the democratic dominions of the 
Empire animated the Government, it would have brought 
considerable disillusionment had shrewd inquiries been made 
concerning the female franchise, say, in Australia. To arrive 
at the truth, such an investigation would require to be 
carried out independently of political parties or partisans, 
and without much regard being given to superficial and 
misleading appearances. 

During the generation that the Commonwealth has been 
in existence the women of Australia have possessed the vote. 
When the question was under discussion the writer was an 
enthusiastic supporter of the reform—as it was fondly 
regarded—and throughout a lengthy public life, including 
a number of successfully contested elections, he was able 
to observe at close quarters the attitude of the women to 
politics. He was driven unwillingly but steadily to the 
conclusion that female enfranchisement is a mistake, based 
on fallacious premises and confuted by the invincible faets 
of nature. 

The women of Australia are distinctly above the European 
average in intelligence, enterprise, and independence. In 
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this country, if anywhere, it might be expected that the 
vote would be highly appreciated and keenly exercised by 
these fortunately situated females. Yet until they were 
forced to the polling-booth by the compulsory law the great 
majority abstained from voting, and were not at all interested 
in securing those reforms towards which all their womanly 
instincts and convictions would, we used to be told, 
irresistibly draw them. 

There are, of course, women in Australia who are ardent 
politicians, and their activity has given the casual observer 
a quite mistaken impression regarding the mass of the 
female voters of the Commonwealth. But even among the 
political women of the leading rank the writer has not met 
with the comprehensive mind and outlook which public life 
requires. That every male mind is not of such quality is 
the obvious retort; but while this may at once be admitted, 
it should also be added that it is only in the male that it is 
to be found at all. Although several have tried, not one 
woman has succeeded in winning sufficient votes to enter 
the Federal Parliament, and this is undoubtedly due to the 
failure of these candidates to win the support of their own 
sex. An odd woman has obtained a seat in a State Legis- 
lature, but invariably for reasons other than her qualifications 
for the position—sympathy, and male sympathy at that, for 
the lady, or strong dislike of the opponent. The career of 
these female parliamentarians has neither been lengthy nor 
distinguished. 

Not on any subject of importance in the political history 
of the country has a contribution of the slightest consequence 
been made by a woman. The late Miss Helen Spence of 
Adelaide remains the most outstanding figure among the 
political women of Australia, but even she was more noted 
in her day for her enthusiasm than for any striking or 
original views on the subjects with which she dealt. At the 
present time a Melbourne lady of considerable ability and 
force of character is carrying on the only live organization 
of women in Australia. It is known as the Housewives’ 
Association, and though partly political in character it owes 
its success to the fact that its activities have mostly to do 
with the prices and the marketing of goods for the household. 

It is significant that, with the exception of a few propa- 
ganda prints of no consequence, the literature purveyed for 
women in Australia, as a rule, avoids politics. When this 
arena is entered it is usually to introduce some personal 
element, the wonderful speech of an eminent politician to 
the select gathering of ladies at Mrs. Upstart’s recherché 
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afternoon tea, or the brilliant appearance of the Governor- 
General’s staff at the opening of Parliament. And if, in an 
effort to obtain the attention of the readers of a women’s 
journal to a political question of importance, a well-written 
article appears, it is perfectly safe to say that it has been 
produced by a man. 

Beyond all question the attempts to interest the women 
of Australia in politics have been pitiful failures. In the 
highly organized Labour Party the women are formed into 
committees at election time, but the work is almost entirely 
done by the organizers and secretaries of the unions. The 
National Federation, which opposes Labour and has behind 
it considerable funds, endeavours to keep touch continuously 
with its women voters. Paid agents of the Federation draw 
together, by various wiles, the wives and daughters belonging 
to the upper social element and form them into local branches. 
But in the intervals between elections these exist only in 
name. When campaign time arrives the members are 
rounded up by the officials to hear speeches from parlia- 
mentary candidates approved by the Federation. To address 
a gathering of this kind is a humiliating and disillusioning 
experience. An average audience of men will follow with 
understanding a capable exposition of a political subject, 
but a speaker addressing a meeting of women, well-educated 
and ordinarily intelligent, will rarely observe in the faces 
before him any signs of comprehension or interest. Repeated 
ordeals of this kind—and they are the regular experience 
of public men—drive home the conviction that it would 
have been wiser to have abstained from giving women the 
vote they had not asked for. 

Apart altogether from the increase in the number of 
voters, the addition of women to the electoral rolls has added 
enormously to the expense of a parliamentary contest. 
Vehicles have to be supplied to take them to the polling- 
booth, and because they of the Nationalist party ride in 
elegant motor-cars, the ladies of the Labour cause look to 
get the same consideration extended to them. After the 
last Federal election one Labour candidate confessed rue- 
fully to the writer that it had cost him four hundred pounds 
to provide up-to-date transport for women supporters. 
Tickets showing how they must vote require to be put in 
their hands by agents, and they have to be carefully shep- 
herded lest they become the prey of unscrupulous persons 
who will persuade them at the last minute that they have 
to support the candidate they have been specially warned 
against. 
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If a canvass could be made of the women of Australia 
on the subject, a big majority would assuredly ask to be 
relieved of the responsibility of the franchise. When the 
recording of a vote was optional the obligation could be, and 
was, avoided by the majority of the women. Under com- 
pulsion to vote the more conscientious of them make an 
honest effort to understand the issues of a political campaign, 
but they will frankly lament the necessity for doing this, as 
well as their inability to take any genuine interest in the 
matters thrust on their attention. 

Recent years have seen a great change in the relation of 
the sexes. Women have entered into many activities that 
used to be monopolized by men. The change has been 
acclaimed as progress and emancipation. But students of 
eugenics are beginning to warn us that in the irruption of 
women into the strenuous competitive life of the male sex 
nature is being outraged and will assuredly wreak its revenge. 

It cannot be too strongly urged and reiterated that 
it is only women of abnormal type, approximating to the 
mentality and, not infrequently to the physical appearance 
of the male, who enter with zest into this new order of 
things. To the woman of true type it has no attraction. 
That woman was made for the home and the upbringing 
of children may be a platitude, but it is one which civilization 
will ignore at its peril. Too frequently in these days has 
mere change been mistaken for progress. It is certain that 
many steps, taken with confidence and enthusiasm, will have 
to be retraced; and in Australia a sigh of relief will go up 
when it is decided to withdraw women from the rough, 
ruthless game of politics. 


An AUSTRALIAN POLITICIAN 


CORRESPONDENCE SECTION 


“THE REVOLT OF THE AMERICAN COLONIES ” 


[On the principle of hearing the other side we gladly publish 
our correspondent’s protest against Mr. Macrae’s article, 
although the latter struck us at the time as a laudable effort 
to counteract the fallacious history of those English his- 
torians who seek to demonstrate their “‘ broad minds’”’ by 
being more American than the Americans.—Ep1Tor, N.R.] 


To THE EpiToR oF THE National Review. 


Srr,—It seems to me somewhat regrettable that you should have published in 
your July number the article entitled ‘‘The Revolt of the American Colonies.” 
Your Review has a considerable circulation in this country, and I think this 
article will, as far as it goes, do harm to the relations between the United 
States and England. 

In saying this I am not, I hope, merely giving expression to the well-known 
American sensitiveness to outside criticism. Such sensitiveness is doubtless a 
fact, and it is by no means creditable to us. For one thing, we ought to have 
sufficient confidence in ourselves to be able to endure criticism with equanimity; 
and for another, we are so liberal with our criticism of other people that we 
ought not to be unwilling to take some of our own medicine. 

It is not, therefore, because this article criticizes severely the American 
colonists at the time of their revolt in 1775 that I think it regrettable, for in 
many ways Mr. Macrae’s criticism seems to me substantially just. It is not 
the substance of what he has said, but his angry and contemptuous manner of 
saying it to which I am now calling attention. 

It may well be that England was much less to blame in the events leading 
up to the Revolt or Revolution than Americans have been taught to think. It 
may well be also (and writers on this side of the water have not adequately 
recognized it) that the cession of Canada by France to England at the close of 
the Seven Years War in 1763, by removing a definite source of danger to the 
colonists (from which the English fleet and army had heretofore protected them) 
was @ great encouragement to the colonists in their attitude of defiance to the 
Mother Country. Nor does it seem fair and just that the colonists should 
have refused to contribute anything to the expenses of the Mother Country 
incurred in this Seven Years War by which they had been on the whole great 
gainers. 

When, however, Mr. Macrae says (p. 710) that the Seven Years War was 
fought by England mainly “to protect the colonists against the French,” it is 
not to be understood that this was done by England for philanthropy’s sake. 
It was because the colonies were English possessions that England fought to 
protect them. And I think also that Mr. Macrae exaggerates the danger to the 
colonists from the Red Indians. After peace with England, during the very 
early days of our national existence, in Washington’s second administration, we 
had an important war with the Shawnees, a powerful Indian tribe of Kentucky 
and the Ohio Valley, lasting three or four years. Yet though two American 
armies were ambushed and badly cut up, the Indians were finally defeated, if 
not destroyed, by General Wayne in 1794. And there was never a moment 
during this war when the existence of the new States was seriously threatened. 
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Even in the seventeenth century, when the existence of the colonies was 
seriously threatened by the Red Indians, especially by the chief known as 
King Philip and his Narragansetts, the colonists were able by a mighty effort 
to defeat him. The scene of the last battle, the Great Swamp Fight, near 
Kingston, Rhode Island, is still marked by a monument visible from the train 
as one goes from Boston to New York. The date is 1676. And during those 
years of very real peril, I do not recall that the colonists received any assistance 
from England. No, the truth is the colonists were better Indian fighters than 
the English regulars, as was shown by the defeat of General Braddock and his 
regulars in Pennsylvania in 1755; a defeat which is usually thought to be con- 
nected with the fact that Braddock had ignored the advice of Washington and 
the other colonial officers. 

The American side of this question of the revolt of the colonies is that the 
colonists had gradually become at heart Republicans. That is the truth of it. 
They (at least the New Englanders) had left England in the seventeenth century 
under a strong sense of injustice, having been persecuted as Nonconformists by 
Archbishop Laud and the Established Church. In the Civil War which followed 
(1642-6) the New Englanders certainly did not sympathize with Charles, and, 
being as to religion Independents or Congregationalists, they were naturally 
attracted by the Republican ideals of the Cromwellian Independents. As 
Professor Van Tyne says, if they had remained in England these views might 
have been softened down, but in a new country at a distance of three thousand 
miles, with communication difficult, their views became definitely those of 
Puritan England of the days of the Commonwealth. Then came the Revolution 
of 1688—another defeat for despotism at the hands of the liberals. Furthermore, 
by reason of the fact that the Mother Country was so deeply occupied with her 
own affairs during the seventeenth century, the colonies were left pretty much 
wholly to themselves during that period, and they naturally grew to rely more 
and more upon themselves. As Professor Hart says, “‘ The colonists were so 
free and did so many things for themselves that they could not see why they 
should not be free from all restraint.” 

The English side of the question is that the colonials never said outright 
that they had become Republicans and wanted to govern themselves. They 
doubtless did not fully realize it themselves. What they did do was to make 
endless and captious complaints of the English administration; complaints 
which, if the great fact that they had become Republicans and wanted to govern 
themselves be left out of consideration, seem unreasonable, if not insincere. 
They said that they were not subject to the Parliament but to the King. But 
the function of Parliament had changed during the seventeenth century. Parlia- 
ment had become much more powerful, had taken over much of the King’s 
power, and it is hard to see why dependencies of England were not bound by 
this change. And how would the colonials like to have been governed by the 
absolute authority of the King? Very little, onemaysurmise. Or again, they 
said that what they stood for was ‘‘no taxation without representation ”; but 
they were wholly unable to devise any system by which they could be represented, 
though England asked them to make suggestions. As Professor Hart says: 
“To this day it is not easy to see why the colonists were not satisfied.” At 
bottom, however, as historical events go, they had a good case, in that they 
had come to believe in the sovereignty of the people, and not in a monarch; 
but it was not one that could well be put into words. At least they did not 
satisfactorily put it into words, and their only resource was to abuse England, 
and this they did with the utmost unanimity and vigour, supplementing this 
abuse with a regrettable amount of mob violence, bullying and insulting and 
even threatening the lives of the officers of the Crown. 

Some such line of argument as this, temperately expressed by Mr. Macrae, 
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would have secured the attention, not indeed of all, but of the intelligent people 
of this country. 

But Mr. Macrae goes much beyond this. Apparently he accepts uncritically 
all that the royalist writers of that day have to tell him. In his article he seems 
to characterize everything the rebellious colonists did as unjust, cowardly, or 
dishonest—or perhaps all three. And in doing this he makes various sweeping 
and irresponsible statements. For he never gives authorities. For instance, 
he describes Samuel Adams as a “defaulting tax-collector,” and that disposes 
of him. No doubt that was what Governor Hutchinson and the loyalists said 
of Adams, but surely that is not conclusive. It seems that Adams, when tax- 
collector, failed to force the payment of all the arrears due (something which 
has always happened to every tax-collector), and the loyalists charged him with 
defalcation. But I do not understand that there was any proof of any dis. 
honesty on his part. At any rate, if there was such proof it seems that Mr. 
Macrae should have given his authority when making so injurious a statement, 
Samuel Adams was doubtless a not too scrupulous agitator, but that he was 
personally dishonest is another matter. 

Again, Mr. Macrae gives no credit to Washington for military ability, indeed 
for ability of any kind. He says (p. 717) that while the army at Yorktown was 
**nominally ” under his command, he had “ the help of a brilliant young French 
soldier La Fayette, and of a Prussian veteran Steuben, who had served on the 
staff of Frederick the Great.” The intimation here seems to be that such success 
as the colonial army had in that campaign was due to those foreign soldiers. 
That certainly is not the usual opinion, and requires to be supported by authori- 
ties. Probably Washington was not as great a soldier as Americans have often 
been told, but he managed to pull the thing off somehow, and I have surely 
read somewhere that his victories at Trenton and Princeton were warmly com- 
mended from a military point of view by so good a judge as Frederick the Great. 
It may well be, however, that Washington’s greatness lay rather in his character, 
in his fidelity to the cause of the colonists under great difficulties, in his civil 
qualities rather than his military. 

One would have liked also to know Mr. Macrae’s authority for his statement 
that at the surrender of Cornwallis’s army at Yorktown ‘the British troops 
courteously saluted the French officers but declined to take any notice of Wash- 
ington and his officers, thus showing it was to the French they surrendered, 
but not to the colonies.” If this be true it would seem to show that the British 
troops were poor losers, and especially that they were not very well-mannered. 
For after all Washington, even if only ‘“‘ nominally,” was still Commander-in- 
Chief, still the ranking officer, and courtesy was due to him as such. 

Again, Mr. Macrae says that Benjamin Franklin, though he was a man of 
great ability, and might, if he had chosen, have averted hostilities, yet, because 
he was dropped from his position of Deputy Postmaster-General (he having, it 
was alleged, dishonourably obtained and published certain letters of Governor 
Hutchinson, of Massachusetts), he was angry, and his subsequent attitude toward 
England was characterized throughout by ‘“ malice and vindictiveness.” And 
that disposes of Franklin. But in 1766, several years before the matter of the 
letters, when the House of Commons was debating the enforcement or repeal 
of the Stamp Act, Franklin, then highly respected by all, testified before the 
Bar of the House as to the colonial point of view, and his opinions seem to have 
been the same that they were at the outbreak of hostilities in 1775. He then 
said that an army could not enforce the Act though it might cause a rebellion. 
This was in 1766, and the matter of the letters was in 1773. It may ‘be that 
the reprimand he then received from the Privy Council (and the way he obtained 
the letters seems fairly to have been open to criticism), and especially the attack 
upon him by Solicitor-General Wedderburn, may have angered him and made 
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him more determined in his attitude. But his views were already settled, and 
to say (or intimate) that this matter of the letters was the real cause of Franklin’s 
adherence to the colonial view seems shallow; it seems to be a good deal like 
saying that the real cause of the Protestant Reformation was Luther’s wish to 
marry @ certain nun, or his anger because the famous sale of the Indulgences 
was given to Tetzel, a Dominican, rather than to one of his own Augustinian 
order. It is possible that such a consideration may have had influence, but 
surely the causes of great events lie deeper. 

But what is the good of all this—of raking up these old animosities of 
one hundred and fifty years ago? Cut bono? Of course if Mr. Macrae is 
exasperated by the sentimental exaggeration that has coloured so much of 
the writing on this side of the water concerning the Revolution, that is no 
more than natural. Yet, after all, this seems hardly a sufficient reason for 
writing with equal unfairness on the other side. Mr. Macrae writes as if he 
really wanted to irritate. And in all that he says he is apparently relying 
upon loyalist writers who (though doubtless under extreme provocation) took 
an exceedingly hostile view of everything colonial. Mr. Macrae’s article, by 
reason of its provocative tone, is not calculated to convince Americans in 
the slightest degree. Doubtless this was not his purpose, he did not care 
to convince Americans, nor would he probably be in the least disturbed to 
learn that he had not. His article is intended for his own countrymen. But 
there again is it worth while to try to make the English people dislike the 
Americans more than, I fear, many of them already do? There are plenty of 
current subjects of irritation between the nations without going back into the 
eighteenth century to look for them. 

Perhaps Mr. Macrae does not realize the effect of his article in this country, 
so far as it has been read. Of course I do not profess to speak for Americans at 
large, but I know how the article makes me feel, and I am a pronounced Anglo- 
phile. I like and admire the English ; I have friends among them ; I admire their 
literature and their history ; the stand they have taken throughout the centuries 
for political and religious freedom. More than once they have saved Europe 
and the world; and the gratitude of the world is undoubtedly due them. But 
I resent having this very important event in the history of the United States— 
the struggle for its independence—ascribed wholly (not partly, but wholly) to the 
unworthy motives of a few unscrupulous men. Even if it were admitted that 
Samuel Adams was a “ defaulting tax-collector,” that does not wholly account 
for Adams. Even if Franklin dishonourably obtained and published Governor 
Hutchinson’s letters, that is bad; but surely no sensible person can suppose 
that that disposes of Franklin’s whole cause. Back of what the colonials said, 
back of their arguments (which it seems to me were often weak), back of their 
mob violence—which was certainly unjustifiable—there lay the great fact that 
they had come to have different ideals of government than the English, had 
come to believe, not in a monarchy but in the sovereignty of the people. And 
this was a difference which would very soon have produced a rupture. 

Commander Kenworthy has recently spoken of the possibility of war between 
the United States and England. Such a supposition seems to me monstrous, 
and I refuse to admit for a moment the practical possibility of anything so 
horrible. But ignoring humanitarian and sentimental considerations and 
supposing such a war declared, would it upon the whole be to the advantage of 
England? Of course you would get rid of your debt to us. A declaration of 
war would wipe that out. But in a war with us would you not spend more 
money than the debt amounts to? It is true that you might be victorious, and 
might impose a very heavy indemnity upon us; but is that probable? Could 
you reasonably expect more than an even break, each side paying its own 
expenses? And would not the rest of Europe take advantage of the situation 
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to your injury? It is true that all Europe is often said to be hostile to this 
country. But does that amount to very much? France’s debt to us can 
hardly be said to be a great burden to her, for she does not pay it. And I am 
inclined to think that Germany is more hostile to England than she is to this 
country. At any rate you are far easier for Europe to get at than we are. 

If war between our countries is what your contributor is looking for, that is 
an intelligible proposition. But if not, why make it more difficult for those 
among us who are friendly to England to keep the peace? There are elements 
in this country, strong elements, which would probably be delighted to have 
war with England—the Irish Americans and German Americans, for instance, 
Why minister to their hatred? I do not refer to what you frequently say 
editorially concerning the debt. It is severe, but not, I think, entirely unjustifi- 
able. As a matter of fact, I am a good deal in sympathy with it. At any rate, 
it is a living issue, a legitimate subject of discussion. But this outpouring of 
animosity as to events which happened one hundred and fifty years ago seems 
to me unnecessary and wholly regrettable. I cannot see what good end for 
anybody can possibly be served by it. Your reverend contributor is evidently 
one of those who believe that Christ came on earth not to bring peace but a 
sword. 

CHESTER A. REED 


ANOTHER LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


[Mr. Rateu D. BLUMENFELD, the Editor of the Daily Express, 
is touring the United States at the head of a British Journal- 
istic Mission under the auspices of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. Of the activities and utterances of 
that Mission the British Public has heard relatively little, 
possibly owing to that professional jealousy which is among 
the less amiable traits of the Press. Thanks, however, to 
an American correspondent, we have received a full report 
of the remarkable interview which Mr. Blumenfeld gave at 
Colorado Springs (October 25th) to a Staff Correspondent of 
the Scripps Howard Newspapers which is worth reproducing. 
With our confrére’s observations on the Geneva League of 
Nations some of our readers may have no small sympathy, 
and will appreciate his unwonted candour. We strongly 
demur, however, to his suggested formation of another 
League of Nations for the purpose of enabling the United 
States and Great Britain to “ co-operate ” in preserving the 
peace of the world. Judging by the fiascoes that attend 
every effort at Anglo-American ‘ Co-operation,” we can 
imagine no more likely way of breeding another Great War 
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than for Washington and London Politicians to “ get to- 
gether’? as Mr. Blumenfeld urges. The less the English- 
speaking Nations have to do with one another politically the 
better chance of their remaining friends.—EpiTor, N.R.] 


There’s no country in the world that wants peace so much and so ardently 
as Great Britain. Great Britain still feels her enormous losses in men, money 
and material, and the disruption of generations of trade connections through the 
world. She wants a chance to recover from the catastrophe that overtook not 
only her but the rest of the world. 

The British desire is to let other nations work out their destiny without 
hindrance. It is recognized in Great Britain, almost to a man, that there is 
room in the world for all men and all nations. 

But the will to peace must be born of a spontaneous desire and cannot be the 
result of what I should call a synthetic peace act. 

The idea of the League of Nations is beautiful, magnificent, and idealistic, but 
in order to achieve a real league of nations you must first eliminate the human 
factor, which implies human passions, jealousies, false pride, and ambitions. 

If the League of Nations had been based on, the idea that the Great Powers 
alone should control the belligerent inclinations of small nations, it might have 
a chance in a reasonable time to achieve the desired object. My opinion, for 
what it is worth, based on a good deal of observation, is that the League of 
Nations harbours the very dangers that the world seeks to avoid. 

In this sense the votes of Liberia, of Nicaragua, of China, of Ecuador are just 
as potent as the votes of France or Great Britain. It is true that the British 
Empire, being composed of component States, has a number of votes—Canada 
has a vote, Australia has a vote, New Zealand and South Africa and the Free 
State of Ireland each has a vote, but how can you compare even the Dominion 
of New Zealand with the vote of, let us say, Costa Rica? Now these people 
clutter up, encumber, balk, obstruct, deter, and defer the very policies which the 
great nations alone should decide, and the result is interminable discussion, 
delay, and a consequent lack of unanimity. 

More than that, this germ-carrying talking machine in Switzerland, an 
overgrown bureaucratic debating society which is a fulcrum for every crank idea, 
naturally produces a system of intrigue, of back-stairs gossip, of underground 
communication, in which the basic ideas of peace and good will are submerged 
in a petty flood of local animosity and self-interest. 

It is essential that there should be peace, but the more you talk about peace 
and make no move to produce a desire for peace by the elimination of poisonous 
talk and unnecessary intrigue, the more you bring about the very state of affairs 
that the whole world is so intensely desirous of avoiding. 

My own view of the League of Nations is a spontaneous agreement between 
Great Britain, the United States, France, Italy, Germany, and Japan, without 
elaborate treaties, without turgid pamphleteering campaigns, without Ambassa- 
dorial expositions to see that each looks after its own affairs, and seeing that there 
is no aggression on the part of minor States. 

For it must be remembered always that great wars are generally provoked by 
some tuppenny little State which has nothing to lose and perhaps something to 
gain by conflict, and always carries in the background of its mind the hope and 
belief that one of the Great Powers, being a neighbour, will take its part—which 
is generally the case—and thus pour out lives and fortunes and sacrifice happiness. 

In Great Britain there are really no illusions about the League of Nations. 
I would like to emphasize the fact that there is no one in Great Britain outside 
of a lunatic asylum who wants even an hour’s repetition of the terrors of the 
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last war. We had too many losses of lives—not a family was left untouched; we 
had bombs flung on us night after night whenever it was clear; we heard the 
shrieks of innocent victims—and we want no more war. 

For that reason Great Britain wants to be left alone, and she wants to let alone, | 
The only thing that will drive her to war will be an attack on her liberty and the 
attempt to prevent her from carrying out the destiny of the British Empire. She 
is not interested in the Continent, and does not care about the petty ambitions 
of pinchbeck Napoleons, so she complacently takes part in the deliberations of the 
League of Nations, believing that it is a beautiful ideal which is hamstrung by its 
own cumbersome constitution. She doesn’t hope much from it, and she’ll not! 
be disappointed if the results do not bear out the prismatic hopes of the idealists, 
For that reason it seems to me that the peace of the world lies not in the well- 
spring of Ge::evé, but in the continued and continuously growing good will of 
the United States and Great Britain. 

Get a great big waste-basket and throw into it all the editorials that have 
been written on the subject of Great Britain’s intentions to subjugate the world 
with her fleet. Get it into your minds that Great Britain will be occupied for the 
next century in the development of that vast empire which takes all her time and 
absorbs all her plans—that great empire of self-governing States, bound together 
more firmly by an ideal of mutual interest than any treaty that could ever be 
devised. On the other hand, fling into that same waste-basket all the precon- 
ceived misconceptions in Great Britain—and there are just as many—as to the 
welt politik aspirations of the United States. There are none. 

In other words, let’s get together. Let’s shake hands and have mutual 
confidence one in the other. Let’s write as few treaties as possible. Let’s stop 
talking about the unthinkableness of war between the two countries—paren- 
thetically speaking, when you talk about a thing being unthinkable you 
produce the thought. 


But let’s be firmly resolved, as we are partners in this business, not to have 
any violent quarrels ourselves, although we may have differences, as we should 
have. 

The mere fact that these two powerful nations are standing on the top of the 
world together will make it very difficult for any bully among the nations to 
butt in. That, to my view, is the real League of Nations. 


